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To sponsors, throughout the country, of hundreds of 


Civic and Community concerts— 


MESSAGE OF THANKS 





The American Society of Composers. Authors and Publishers 


ASCAP 


on behalf of its nation-wide membership, expresses grateful appre- 
ciation to these representatives of American musical culture for 
their cooperation in the movement pioneered by ASCAP for in- 
creased artistic and financial recognition of creators of American 
musical works. 

Inclusion of the works of current American composers in Civic 
and Community concert programs, and clearance of performing 
rights of these works through the simple and inexpensive ma- 
chinery of the ASCAP license, have been of inestimable value in 
stimulating the nation’s acceptance of America’s own music. 

ASCAP’s thanks to those who thus have helped are coupled with 
an earnest appeal for a full measure of support from still others in 
the field who have not yet taken this important step for the ad- 


vancement of the men and women who create American music. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAaza, New York 20. N. Y. 
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Singers Bow in Falstaff 
As West Coast Opera Opens 


By Marsory M. FisHer 


SAN FRANCISCO 
"T’HIS city’s 26th annual opera season was 
ushered in the night of Sept. 14 with a per- 
formance of Verdi’s Falstaff before the usual 
gala society audience, which, as usual, attracted 
more attention than the opera. Also, much as 
usual, the opening performance was coolly re- 
ceived and, it must be admitted, with very good 
reason. 

For the sad truth is that the performance 
was considerably below par, with the chief 
artistic honors going to Licia Albanese as 
Nannetta, Ebe Stignani as Dame Quickly, and 
Robert Weede as Ford. 

Although no one had thought that Salvatore 
Baccaloni would be able to do full vocal justice 
to the role of Falstaff, everyone expected him 
to be in better fettle as a comedian. But he 
simply was not in the mood for clowning. His 
acting seemed laborious, lacking in spontaneity. 
The audience was frankly and _ outspokenly 
bored with much of the action on the stage. 

The performance, however, did have its 
points. In her return to San Francisco, Miss 
Stignani revealed that she is a comedian in 
possession of the tricks of timing, and she was 
also able to sing the music with point and 
clarity. If she used chest tones that sounded 
a bit on the baritone side now and then, she 
more than compensated for this by the ex 
cellence and spirit of the rest of her ‘singing. 

Regina Resnik, undertaking the part of Mis- 
tress Ford for the first time, sang and acted 
with assurance and animation, and her singing, 


though variable, was sometimes excellent. 
Herta Glaz was a comely and efficient Mistress 
Page. 

For sheer artistry, however, none of the 


women could compete with Miss Albanese. 

Her delivery of the song of the fairy queen in 

the final scene was the most beautiful vocal! 
(Continued on page 13) 


A SCENE FROM 
FALSTAFF IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Ebe Stignani as Dame 


Quickly slyly tricks the 
gullible Falstaff (Salva- 
tore Baccaloni) into a 


rendezvous with the mis- 
chievous Merry Wives. 
Bardolph (Alessio de Pao- 
lis) and Pistol (Lorenzo 
Alvary) seem skeptical 





Metropolitan Opens November 29 


Edward Johnson has announced that the 1948-49 
Metropolitan Opera season will begin with the 
first subscription performance Monday evening 
Nov. 29, and will continue for sixteen weeks. The 
regular subscription performances will be as fol- 
lows: Sixteen consecutive Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday evenings, and Saturday 
matinees. The Saturday evening subscription series 
will begin Dec. 11, and will again consist of 
fourteen performances. Fritz Reiner has been en- 
gaged as a member of the conducting staff. 








Artists arrive for the Edinburgh Festival. In the center is Rudolph Bing, director of the festival, 
holding Rafael Kubelik's baby. Others are lan Wallace, Vito De Taranto, Ann Ayars, Richard Lewis, 
Petre Munteanu and Christina Carroll (Story on page 9) 
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After Labor Dispute 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Opens Season On Schedule 


PHILADELPHIA 

FTER a two-day impasse between the Phila- 

delphia Orchestra Association and Local 

77 of the American Federation of Musicians, 

the Philadelphia Orchestra announced that its 

1948-1949 season would open on Oct. 1, as 
originally planned. 

On Sept. 28, Harl McDonald, manager of 
the orchestra, announced the cancellation of the 
season because of the demands of Local 77 for 
an increase in minimum weekly pay from $110 
to $125. He estimated that the $125 scale would 
add $50,000 to a deficit already estimated at 
$126,000. 

After further negotiations, an agreement was 
reached on Sept. 29, involving a $5 weekly in- 
crease, making the minimum pay $115 instead 
of $110. Other minor demands which might 
have been sources of additional deficit were 
“amicably adjusted.” 

Outside Philadelphia, the threat of the sea- 
son’s cancellation was felt in Worcester, Mass., 
where the orchestra was scheduled to partici- 
pate in the annual Worcester Music Festival 
the week of Oct. 25. Until he received notice 
of the orchestra’s resumption of its plans, Harry 
C. Coley, president of the festival association, 
was approaching other orchestras in order to 
find a replacement. 

One change in Worcester Festival plans has 
been made, however. Since Guiomar Novaes, 
3razilian pianist, has cancelled her season’s 
tour because of a breakdown in health, Mena- 
him Pressler will take over her assignment as 
soloist in the Schumann Concerto in the Oct. 
26 program. 
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New Martin Opera 
Is Salzburg Novelty 


Le Vin Herbe Is Setting of 
Tristan Story; Von Karajan 
Conducts Orpheus 
SALzpuRG.—A new opera by Frank 
Martin, Le Vin Herbe, was the chief 
novelty at the 1948 Salzburg Festival. 
It is an unusual work, woven around 
the Tristan and Isolde iegend. Mr. 
Martin employs a chamber orchestra 
of eleven musicians for the accom- 
paniment and confines the stage action 
to a minimum. The Tristan and 
Isolde were Julius Patzak and Maria 
Cebotari. The opera had been given 
in Vienna in cantata form before its 
Salzburg presentation. 


Gluck Opera in Riding School 


Other highlights of the festival 
were a production of Gluck’s Orpheus, 
in the Felsenreitschule, conducted by 
Herbert von Karajan; Beethoven's 
Fidelio, under Wilhelm Furtwangler 
at the Festspielhaus; and Mozart’s Le 
Nozze di Figaro, conducted by Mr. 
von Karajan. Singers from the Vien- 
na State Opera and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic were the mainstays of these 
performances. The Orpheus in the 
Gluck opera was Elizabeth Hoenger ; 
and Erna Schlueter and Julius Patzak 


were the Leonore and Florestan in 
Fidelio. 
Mr. von Karajan conducted 


Brahms’ Deutsches Requiem with the 
Vienna Singverein and the Philhar- 
monic. The choir of Strasbourg 
Cathedral was heard in a concert, 
and the Philharmonic gave a _ series 
of orchestral programs under Furt- 
wangler, von Karajan, Fischer, Rod- 
zinski, Galliera and Knappertsbusch. 


Los Angeles Plans 
Philharmonic Season 


Los ANGELES.—The thirtieth anni- 
versary season of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic will open on Nov. 11 
and 12 with a pair of concerts in 
Philharmonic Auditorium, with Al- 
fred Wallenstein conducting. 

Mr. Wallenstein, entering his sixth 
season, will introduce the composers 
Darius Milhaud and Howard Hanson, 


and his associate conductor, John 
Barnett, as guest leaders during the 
year. 


Seventeen concert pairs in Los An- 
geles will be culminated with a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. Choral works also will include 
The Blessed Damozel by Debussy and 
the incidental music to A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream by Mendelssohn. The 
orchestra will play 91 concerts in 21 
southern California cities. 

Soloists for the season will include 
Seymour Lipkin, Andor Foldes, Jac- 
ques Abram, Rudolf Serkin, William 
Kapell, and Arturo Michelangeli, pian- 
ists; Ruth Posselt, Tossy Spivakovsky, 
Joseph Szigeti and Sascha Jacobsen, 
violinists (the last named with San- 
ford Schonbach, violist, in Mozart’s 
Symphonie Concertante); George 
Drexler, flutist; and Lucy Andonian, 
mezzo-soprano. 





Sir Thomas Beecham 
Under Doctor’s Care 
SouTHAMPTON, ENGLAND. — Sir 
Thomas Beecham, British conductor, 
was taken to the airport sick quarters 
when he arrived here Sept. 25, after 
a tour of South Africa. His wife said 
that “as a result of his conducting, his 
spine has been pushed out of place 
onto a nerve and this gives him in- 
tense agony at times. We believe an 
orthopedic specialist can put the mat- 
ter right, and there is no doubt that 
my husband will be conducting when 
the Royal Philharmonic goes on tour 
next week.” 
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After Anna Lisa Bjoerling’s debut as Mimi in La Bohéme at the Stockholm Opera 
with her celebrated husband, Jussi, as Rodolfo, the couple are shown with 
Count Folke Bernadotte, later tragically assassinated in Palestine 


Pomp and Picketing Mark 
Paris Opera Ballet Opening 


T= gaudy pomp of a Hollywood 
opening competed for attention 
with the protests of American dancers 
on Sept. 21, when the Paris Opera 
3allet opened a two-week engagement 
at the New York City Center as the 
invited guests of the mayor’s commit- 
tee for the celebration of the city’s 
Golden Jubilee. Giant searchlights shot 
their long beams into the sky, and 
glittering lights were festooned across 
55th Street. The Department of Sani- 
tation Band, in a roped-off portion 
of the street, played such appropriate 
selections as La Marseillaise and 
Mademoiselle from Armentiéres. A 
stream of black limousines deposited 
the members of a well groomed audi- 
ence at the door. 

On the sidewalk in front of the 
City Center a number of dancers, 
members of the hastily organized 
Dancers’ Committee for Anti-Fascist 
Protest, passed out handbills con- 
demning Serge Lifar, director and 
maitre de ballet of the Paris Opera 
Ballet, for his collaborationist stand 
during the war and objecting to his 
presence in New York with the com- 
pany. The following evening, and 
nearly every evening thereafter, the 
dancers picketed with placards re- 
peating the charges contained in the 
handbills. In a telegram to the French 
dancers, their American colleagues 
sought to make the foreign visitors 
understand that the demonstration 
was not aimed at those who were ap- 
pearing on the stage, but at Mr. Lifar, 
whose sole public appearance during 
the engagement was a single curtain 
call—received with booing and angry 
shouts—after the opening performance. 


Lifar’s Record 


Mr. Lifar was the first European 
to appear in the United States de- 
spite an established record of Fascist 
sympathy. During the war he served 
as director of the Paris Opera Ballet 
while the Nazis were occupying Paris. 
After the liberation his whereabouts 
became vague for some time. In 1945, 
however, he was brought before a 
French sub-court called the Artists’ 
Purge Committee, convicted of col- 
laboration, and _ sentenced to _ six 
months’ suspension as a_ performer. 
While the terms of his sentence did 
not forbid activity as choreographer 
or maitre de ballet, he remained away 
from the Paris Opera until the period 
of his suspension had expired. He was 
then reinstated as ballet director of 
the Paris Opera. He has not danced 
at the Opera since the War, but has 


confined his activities to the rehearsal 
rooms and backstage. In the summer 
of 1946, however, he danced in Lon- 
don, where he was booed and hissed. 
Later in the same year he danced in 
Paris, at the Salle Pleyel, and was 
cordially received by the audience 
there. 

In a press conference designed to 
defend Mr. Lifar from attacks which 
had begun to appear in the daily press 
before the Paris Opera Ballet season 
opened in New York, Georges Hirsch, 
director of the Paris Opera, stated 
that the dancer had not been convicted 
before a legally constituted court of 
law. This assertion is not confirmed 
by an earlier report in the New York 
Times, which described the profes- 
sional tribunals such as the Artists’ 
Purge Committee as officially desig- 
nated “sub-courts.” 

Although no official commitment 

had been made on the subject, Mr. 
Lifar had not originally been ex- 
pected to come to the United States 
with the company. But the dancers, 
who were firm in their loyalty to their 
maitre de ballet, refused to make the 
trip without him. 
_ The Paris Opera Ballet made its 
first North American appearances in 
Montreal, early in September, and 
also gave performances in Chicago 
before coming to New York. A dis- 
cussion of its New York season will 
be found on page 8 ofthis issue. 





Ballet Society 
Joins City Center 


Organization to Be Known as 
New York City  Ballet— 
New Season Planned 


Ballet Society has become an in- 

tegral part of the New York City 
Center and will be known as the New 
York City Ballet, according to New- 
bold Morris, chairman of the Center’s 
board of directors. The new organiza- 
tion will have Lincoln Kirstein as gen- 
eral director, George Balanchine as 
artistic director, and Leon Barzin as 
musical director. It will also provide 
the ballets for the New York City 
Opera productions. The company will 
expand its current repertoire. 
_ The New York City Ballet is giv- 
ing its first season on Mondays and 
Tuesdays during the period from Oct. 
11 through Nov. 23. The repertoire 
will include eight ballets by Mr. 
Balanchine and works by Fred 
Danieli and Todd Bolender. 





New Faces Appear at 
New York City Opera 


Many Young American Singers 
Make Debuts; Bonelli Engaged 
For 1948 Fall Season 


The roster of the New York City 
Opera Company for the 1948 fall 
season includes the names of many 
singers new to the organization as 
well as four who will return after an 
absence of a season or more. 

Richard Bonelli, baritone, formerly 
of the Metropolitan, has been engaged 
by Laszlo Halasz, musical director of 
the company. Mr. Bonelli will be 
heard as Germont in La Traviata 
and as Escamillo in Carmen, among 
other roles. Laszlo Szemere, dramatic 
tenor, born in Hungary, is to make 
his American debut at the City Cen- 
ter as Radames in the new produc- 
tion of Aida. Herod in Salome and 
Canio in Pagliacci are other parts 
which he is to sing. Mr. Szemere has 
appeared in opera in Vienna and in 
Salzburg. Lawrence Winters, bari- 
tone, who followed Todd Duncan as 
Porgy in Porgy and Bess and who 
subsequently appeared in Call Me 
Mister, will sing Amonasro and Tonio 
in the City Center productions of Aida 
and Pagliacci. Still another American 
born baritone engaged by Mr. Halasz 
is John Tyers, scheduled to make his 
debut as Silvio in Pagliacci. Sharp- 
less in Madama Butterfly, Eugene 
Onegin in Tchaikovsky’s opera and 
Figaro in Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro are among the other roles he 
is to sing. 


Leone Scheunemann, dramatic 
soprano, Alberta Masiello, mezzo- 
soprano, Lillian Shelby, colorature 
soprano, Dorothy MacNeil, soprano, 
Muriel O’Malley, contralto, and 
Frances Bible, mezzo-soprano, are 


newcomers on the distaff side of the 
City Center company. Miss Scheune 
mann is to appear as Aida and as the 
Countess Almaviva in The Marriage 
of Figaro. Miss Masiello, who makes 
her debut in the name part of the 
season’s first Carmen, will also be 
heard as MHerodias, Amneris and 
Olga, in Eugen Onegin. Miss Shelby 
is to appear later in the season as 
Nedda, while Miss MacNeil is to sing 
Musetta and Micaela. Muriel O’Mal- 
ley, by birth an Australian, will make 
her debut as the old maid in The Old 
Maid and the Thief and will be heard 
later in the season as Geneviéve in 
Pelléas et Mélisande. Frances Bible 
is scheduled to sing Lola, Cherubino 
and the Page in Salome. 

Luigi Velucci, buffo tenor, born 
and trained in Boston, will be the 
Basilio in the first City Center per- 
formance of Mozart’s The Marriage 
of Figaro. Four former members of 
the company who will rejoin it this 
season are Rosalind Nadell, mezzo- 
soprano; Ramon Vinay and Eugene 
Conley, tenors, and George Czaplicki, 
baritone. 

Another singer new to the company 
is Robert Rounesville, tenor, who was 
to make his debut as Pelléas in the 
season’s first performance of Pelléas 
et Mélisande. 


Aida and Figaro Added 


The fall series, from Oct. 7 to Nov 
28, will consist of forty performances, 
and will include two new additions to 
the group’s repertory—Verdi’s Aida 
and Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro. 
the latter to be sung in an English 
translation by Ruth and Thomas 
Martin. Tchaikovsky’s Eugen One- 
gin and Strauss’ Salome, after a sea- 
son’s absence, will be presented, and 
Maggie Teyte will again appear in 
Debussy’s Pelléas and Mélisande. Per 
formances will be given Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday even- 
nings, with matinees on Sundays. 

Headed by Mr. Halasz, the conduct- 
ing staff will again include Jean Morel. 
Thomas P. Martin, Julius Rudel, and 
Lee Shayner, and will be enlarged by 
the addition of Joseph Rosenstock. 
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By ROBERT SABIN 


NE of my most vivid op- 
eratic recollections is con- 
cerned with a chorus of vir- 


gins. It was in the great, palmy 
days when the Metropolitan had 
revived Norma for Rosa Ponselle. 
At the memorable performance to 
which I refer, the train of vestals 
attending Norma made a grand en- 
trance in flowing (if rather dingy- 
looking) robes. Suddenly, to my 
amazement, I noticed that several 
of the estimable ladies in the en- 
semble exhibited distinct signs of 
an embonpoint which did not speak 
well for the strictness of the vows 
of chastity in the temple of Irmin- 
sul. Obviously, the laxity which 
Bellini’s heroine had shown towards 
her pledge of eternal purity had 
spread like wildfire among her fol- 
lowers. 

From that moment, the evening 
was spoiled. Not even the mag- 
nificence of Ponselle’s singing could 
efface the other ludicrous aspects 
of the performance: the winter un- 
derwear which showed through 
Pollione’s armor; the size of 
Norma’s bedchamber, approximat- 
ing that of the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion; the deplorable state of the 
equipment of the Roman army; 
and the remarkable diversity of 
coiffure among the ancient Druids. 
Suddenly this opera looked hope- 
lessly shabby and rickety. And 
the burning question (which is 
still burning) presented itself to 
my mind: Why must “grand” 
opera be made so ridiculous? 

The answer is, of course, that it 
needn’t; but all too often it is, be- 
cause of the obsolete stage direction 
of our opera companies and the 
tolerant attitude of the public. 
People are still a little afraid of 
opera. They fear that if they 
laugh at what seems grotesque on 
the stage, they may stamp them- 
selves as uncultured and unmusical. 
A more grievous error, and one 
more inimical to the development 
of opera, could not be imagined. 
It is one thing to understand the 
traditions of opera, to appreciate 
the mannered elegance of 18th cen- 
tury comedy, the earthiness of 





“BIRD THOU NEVER WERT"... A bag 
of operatic fowl, apparently in an ad- 
vanced stage of decomposition 
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Verdi, and the metaphysical com 
plexities and grandiose concep- 
tions of Wagner. It is quite an- 
other to tolerate confused non- 
sense, shabby inadequacy and the 
substitution of vulgar display for 
genuine dramatic effect. 

The recent flurry over the pro- 
posed cancellation — subsequently 
averted—of the Metropolitan Opera 
season brought this important need 
for reform to the attention of the 
public in no uncertain terms, In a 
series of articles and interviews, 
that astute showman, Billy Rose, put 
his finger on some of the most 
crying offenses. “Every time | 
see the dancing in Carmen, I feel 
like rushing for the rail,” he de 
clared, “and some day I should like 
to see a performance of Pelléas at 
the Metropolitan which didn’t look 
as if it were being given under 
water. Most of the costumes and 
wigs are atrocious.” And in their 
official statement announcing the 
success of negotiations with the 
unions, George A. Sloan, chairman 
of the Metropolitan board of direc- 
tors, and Charles M. Spofford, 
president of the association, of- 
fered a gleam of hope: “But with 
it all, we are never unmindful of 
the major objectives: constantly to 
improve the quality and beauty of 
our productions and to broaden the 
knowledge and appreciation of 
music.” 


Ineptitudes of Staging 


The Metropolitan is not the only 
sinner. Quite as bad as the vulgar 
and inexcusable interpolated ballet 
episode in the last act of the Metro- 
politan’s Carmen is the setting and 
treatment of the New York City 
Opera Company’s Pelléas et Méli- 
sande, which forces the artists to 
stand a yard or more apart under 
bright lights, while allegedly 
searching for each other in the 
shadows, and keeps them climbing 
over packing-cases most of the 
evening. The stage business at 
the Metropolitan which sends 
Briinnhilde on a walking tour in 
the mountains when she is supposed 
to be engaged in the Todesver- 
kindigung to Siegmund is no 
more fatal to the psychological in- 
tent of the music and drama than 


(Continued on page 34) 


Laughs that weren't planned 


by our stage directors 





“DON'T FENCE ME IN!" ... A typical Metropolitan Opera bedroom, showing 


the wide open spaces which tend to chill romantic passion 


"| WANNA GO 
BACK TO MY TUM- 
BLEDOWN SHACK" 
... Delilah's boudoir, 
as conceived by the 
Metropolitan for 
Bernard Rogers’ The 
Warrior, an example 
of the orange-crate 
school of stage design 








“SOPHISTICATED LADY" ... A group of Sicilian peasants. Note the high heels, silk stockings 
and heterogeneous hairdos 
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Jean Frangaix 


a ———————— "Gn one 


extreme”... 


(With this article Henry Barraud, 
director of the Radiodi ff usion Fran- 
¢aise and one of the leaders in pres- 
ent-day Parisian musical life, begins 
a series of regular contributions to 
MusicaL AMERICA.) 


N the month of September musical 
I activity in Paris is at a standstill. 

It may be profitable, therefore, to 
devote this first article to an attempt 
to define in general terms the French 
music with which my subsequent con- 
tributions will often deal—what it is 
today, what it has been throughout 
the years, and what precepts it has 
remained faithful to. ’ 

There was a time, before the nine- 
teenth century, when the humanism 
which was diffused throughout the 
civilized world served to maintain an 
Internationale of the Spirit, in which 
artists of every sort and men of every 
culture found their place. In the nine- 
teenth century, however, the develop- 
ment of a jealous nationalism changed 
the artistic character of the world. In- 
to the realm of music a new ideology 
was introduced—literary or even phil- 
osophic—which profoundly influenced 
its modes of expression, robbing them 
of some of their purity, self-sufficiency 
and universality. 


Against this aspect of the Romantic 
movement we are not sufficiently on 
guard. Germany was its chief bene- 
ficiary, for this eruption within the 
musical art of all the _ instinctive 
forces of the heart and the senses— 
so strictly controlled in the classical 
period—was singularly appropriate to 
the blind dynamism and the troubled 
spirit of the Germanic peoples. 


Romanticism the Yardstick 


From one point of view this was a 
valuable development, since many en- 
during masterpieces were born of this 
happy encounter between music and 
literature and philosophy. The less 
happy aspect of the period becomes 
apparent when we consider the extent 
to which the world, seduced and fas- 
cinated, found itself unable to evaluate 
any musical style without measuring 
it by the standards of German roman- 
ticism. Even today, the public is 
largely unwilling to discover pro- 
fundity except in great effusions of 
sentiment. 

The elevation of thought, the ac- 
cents at once so expressive and so 
astounding in their conciseness, of the 
French masters of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
the grandeur and nobility of Rameau 
—comparable to that of Bach—are 
often either forgotten or misunder- 
stood nowadays. 

Having abandoned the classic and 
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FRENCH MUSIC TODAY 


pre-classic French masters, we let 
ourselves be captivated by the glitter- 
ing language of a Debussy, a Ravel, 
or a Roussel; we are satisfied with 
a veneer of musical ideas which con- 
ceals a basic substance quite different 
than its exterior leads us to imagine. 
And we assume that we have dis- 
covered the secrets of this kind of 
music when we swathe its meaning 
in the grotesque term, French im- 
pressionism. 

In historical fact, French impres- 
sionism in music consists of nothing 
more than a portion of the output of 
Claude Debussy. As the term is 
widely used, it is no more than a 
lazy and convenient fiction. Unless 
we discard this misleading slogan we 
can never penetrate to the deeper 
meaning of French music. To under- 
stand the art we must begin with 
certain ideas which may seem com- 
monplace, but which are by no means 
as familiar to the twentieth-century 
public as they should be. 


Music Must Be Poetry 


Throughout its long history, French 
musicians have held that music must 
be poetry, or be worthless; that the 
poetic quality is attained more by 
evocation than by explicit statement ; 
that music which says the same thing 
over and over to a passive listener is 
perhaps less efficacious than music 
which requires active participation on 
his part and leaves him free to exert 
his imagination. (A famous theo- 
logian once said that “half is better 
than the whole.” ) 

In modern times this historic atti- 
tude toward French music has been 
reafirmed by Fauré, Debussy and 
Ravel, and in the work of younger 
composers. These composers have 
devoted themselves to the search for 
new forms and for ways of constantly 
enriching the language. At the same 
time they have remained faithful to 
the great classical tradition, honoring 
the values of music in the pure state 
in which it remained in the past, be- 
fore the Romantic explosion confused 
the whole problem of the proper 
character of music. 

The force of these general state- 
ments of principle would, of course, be 
enhanced by concrete illustrations. 
But there is no need to cite particular 
historical instances in this article, 
since these observations are intended 
merely to serve as an introduction to 
a discussion of the contemporary 
French school. 

“School,” to be sure, is an inexact 
word, for the extreme diversity of 
temperaments, techniques and _ tend- 
encies among present-day French com- 
posers suggests, rather, an anarchistic 
output, in which no common link 
binds these fiercely independent and 
individualistic personalities together. 
Consequently it is somewhat arbitrary 
to attempt to establish a semblance of 
order where, by definition, little or no 
order exists. 

But, for the sake of clarity, it may 
be permissible to place a frame around 
the picture, by indicating the two ex- 
treme tendencies of contemporary 
French music, each of which in its 
own way belongs in the great tradi- 
tion. At one extreme are such musi- 
cians as Jean Francaix and Francis 
Poulenc, whose simplicity of composi- 
tional methods is characterized by 
genuineness, freshness, and natural- 
ness; and whose music rises spon- 
taneously, unpredictable in its course, 
inimitable in its progress because it 
arises from a refined instinct which 
disdains all rule-of-thumb procedures. 
The sparkling fancy of Jean Fran- 
caix has often caused him to be 
taken for an artist of minor stature. 


Such an assessment is more a token 
of the superficiality of those who 
make it than of the one whom it 
attempts to disparage. In my opinion, 
simplicity in art is at once one of 
the most difficult and one of the most 
precious attainments. In essence and 
quality, the simplicity of Frangaix’s 
music is essentially like that of La 
Fontaine’s fables. 

At the opposite pole from Jean 
Frangaix is Olivier Messiaen, with 
his metaphysical strivings and ex- 
traordinarily complex ways of com- 
posing. From his earliest works 
Messiaen has sought to be an inno- 
vator. Using his music as a basis, he 
has fabricated a system which is no 
longer as much a mystery as it was 
before he gave an extended exposition 
of it in a book entitled Technique of 
My Musical Language (Technique 
de mon langage musical). 

This treatise caused a considerable 
flow of ink and saliva. It is neces- 
sary, however, to consider Messiaen 
the theorist in a separate category 
from Messiaen the creative artist. As 
a theorist he submits more readily to 
discussion. His research into novelty 
depends above all else upon a com- 
bination of rhythmic and harmonic 
procedures applied to a _ classical— 
indeed, an academic — vocabulary ; 
these procedures change the exterior 
aspect more than the inner spirit. In 
sum total, his innovations are achieved 
more through systematic distortions 
than through the true discovery of 
musical materials that were unknown 
until he uncovered them. 

For this reason it seems doubtful 
whether the language of Messiaen will 
open new perspectives to his disciples 
or to his successors. Few of his stu- 
dents at the Conservatory have re- 
mained faithful to his precepts. Most 
of them have turned to atonality, and 
have now given themselves over to 
Schonberg and the twelve-tone method 
of composition. 

As a creative artist, it cannot be 
denied that Messiaen is a man of 
great temperament and strong per- 
sonality. His imagination in the 
realms of rhythm and harmony sur- 
passes his melodic invention, which 
is short in span and unoriginal, de- 
spite the Hindu modes to which he 
frequently makes recourse. His music 
contains a disquieting mélange of 
barbaric wildness, sensuality, popular 
sentimentality and mysticism. 


Extremes Have Common Origin 


As I have already pointed out, the 
two opposed attitudes of contem- 
porary Franch music, exemplified in 
Frangaix and Messiaen, stem equally 
from a single great tradition. The 
line that leads to Messiaen, passes 
through Debussy; Frangaix and Pou- 
lenc, on the other hand, are more 
directly related to the French clave- 
cinists, and even to the musicians of 
the Renaissance. But in view of 
Debussy’s sense of affinity with Ra- 
meau and his ready interest in the 
polyphonic composers of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, it is easy to 
see that both contemporary view- 
points sharé a common origin. 


In between the two extreme atti- 
tudes may be found a large number of 
admirable musicians of various aes- 
thetic creeds. Some of the best 
known composers belonged, between 
the two wars, to a group called the 
Triton—a group which was neither a 
school nor a cult, but rather a sim- 
ple association-of friends devoted to 
the revival of the moribund art of 
chambef musi¢. 

In the Triton the author of this 
article, who was one of its original 
organizers, was associated with col- 
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leagues of his own generation, as 
well as with some a decade older. 
Among them were Darius Milhaud 
and Arthur Honegger, already well 
known to the American public; Jac- 
ques Ibert, who later became director 
of the French Academy at Rome, and 
Claude Delvincourt, now director of 
the Conservatory—both Prix de Rome 
winners in whose music a classical 
basis may be discerned through the 
richness and (in the case of Delvin- 
court) the acerbity of their vo- 
cabulary; Jean Rivier, a sturdy and 
productive musician with a gift of 
sunny color; and Marcel Delannoy, 
who sought to reconcile a scholarly 
approach with the popular style. The 
concerts of the Triton also brought 
forward works by Georges Auric and 
Germaine Tailleferre (former mem- 
bers of the Group of Six) and Henri 
Martelli. The association was not 
restricted to native French composers, 
for its membership included Bohuslav 
Martinu, Serge Prokofieff, Dallapic- 


cola, Tibor Harsanyi, Mihalovici, and 
Igor Markevich. 
All of these musicians are now 


from 45 to 60 years old, and to com- 
plete the picture of their generation 
we must add the names of other im- 
portant personalities who are ranged 
at various points on the horizon. We 
must mention, for instance, Pierre 
Cappevielle, with his epic tempera- 
ment and his devotion to vast, sonor- 
ous constructions. Henri Sauguet finds 
his most significant vein in_ ballet 
music, but has also produced a large 
symphony and, for the Opéra, an im- 
portant lyric setting of La Chartreuse 
de Parme. Elsa Barraine is a young 
woman of lofty and vigorous talents. 
Roland-Manuel possesses subtle sen- 
sitivities and a broad_ culture. 
Georges Migot is a musician, painter 
and philosopher of consuming ac- 
tivity. 

Somewhat farther to the right (in 
the political sense of the term), a 
number of composers of high merit 
have kept themselves apart from the 
literary and artistic currents which 
have traversed the world in the past 
thirty years. Such musicians as Tony 
Aubin, Maurice Duruflé and Georges 
Hugon represent the path all French 
music would have followed if the in- 
fluence of Fauré, Debussy and Paul 
Dukas, had been prolonged if the 
artistic world had not been shaken by 
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Spanish Dancin 


OLITICAL circumstances have 

forced the creative vortex of Span- 

ish dance out of the Iberian penin- 
sula into Paris. Its popularity in this 
international center of the arts is not 
dificult to explain, however, for the 
Spanish dance, which at first glance 
seems highly nationalistic, is actually a 
mixture of widely varied components 
drawn from many cultures. The use of 
castanets, for instance, dates back to 
the pre-Hellenic era. The steps used in 
the Sardafia are said to have come from 
the early sun worshippers, through the 
Pyrrhic dance. The flamenco has a 
composite Moorish and East Indian 
origin. Certain folk dances date from 
pagan antiquity—although, of course, 
many gypsy dances and court dances 
are of relatively recent origin. 

Yet there are common denominators 
of style and mood in all the dances of 
Spain, whether they are presented in 
formal surroundings or improvised in 
the streets, at festivals, or in cabarets. 
There are the pride, dash, passion and 
grace of the dancers; the accentuation 
of such characteristic movements as 
the counter-line in the arms, the arched 
back, and the spiral turns of the body. 
Today, in its new home, one may see 
the technique and catch the spirit of 
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Spanish dance in the work of some 
fifty dancers who live and perform in 
Paris, giving at least two perform- 
ances each week. 

Spanish dancing has long inspired 
French musicians and artists, and it 
has been increasingly popular in 
France since the advent of the unique 
Argentina, whose art the Parisians 
adored. Since her death and the sub- 
sequent outbreak of the Spanish civil 
war, a veritable Paris school of Span- 
ish dancing has come into existence. 

Not all of these artists are of Span- 
ish blood, but those who have achieved 
continuing success have necessarily 
embraced the fundamentals of Spanish 
dance. There was enough variety in 
the Spanish style to permit the vogue 
to develop and increase much like that 
of Russian ballet during and after the 
first world war. Spanish dancers are 
among the most popular of all artists 
in Paris in this postwar period. Span- 
ish dance is more than a cult; it is a 
really animate movement. 

lhe Paris school of Spanish danc- 
ing is based on work done during the 
years before 1939 by Argentinita, Te- 
resina, Laura Santelmo, Escudero, and 
ther disciples of Argentina. In the 
main, the present-day performers may 
be separated into two groups—the 
oncert artists and flamenco artists. 
ew members of either group can 
make a living without invading the 
abaret field from time to time, but all 
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the dancers considered in this article 
are serious artists, even though they 
cannot depend entirely on formal con- 
certs as a source of income. 

The most prominent Spanish dancers 
in Paris today are: Teresina, Joselito, 
Emelina Torres, Morita Aeros, Espa- 
nita Cortez, Soledad Agnes, Manuela 
del Rio, Nana de Herrera, Ana Neva- 
da, Pepita Cadiz, Rosita Rivera, 
Maria del Vilar, Mariemma (scheduled 
to visit America this season), Maria 
\randa, Adelita, Marie Cruz, Elvire 
Guerrero, Conchita, Lola Benavente, 
José Torres (who is making guest 
appearances here this fall with the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo), Salva- 
dor Vargas, Nino de Cadiz, Filemon, 
Juanito Garcia, Alberto Torres, Marie 
Aguilar, Govita, Romero, Cardo and 
Carmen, Lele Triana, Gomez, Nino de 
Brenes, Goyita del Castro, Ramén Al- 
meda and Maryelle Krempf, Georges 
Wague, Antonio Alcarez, Granero, Al- 
meira, Nati Morales, and Ines Rosio. 
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These artists are not of equal value, 
but they are all active and, in some 
measure, successful. 

This abundance of artists is sufficient 
to permit the exportation of talent to 
the other nations of Europe and to the 
United States. But they nearly al- 
ways return to Paris. For in Paris 
they live; they do not merely exist, as 
they do in London, or try too hard to 
be successful, as they do in America. 

Of the concert artists performing in 
the French capital today, Teresina and 
José Torres stand at the head of the 
list. Still at the top of her form de- 
spite forty years of dancing, Teresina 
has talent, grace, presence and artistic 
inspiration. Her technique compre- 
hends both ballet movement and cas- 
tanet rhythms. Her body is intelligent, 
tense, vibrant, and harmonious, and 
with it she develops the most abstract 
themes. She is human, vital, and 
austere. Her mime is expressive, but 
never vulgar or coarse. Her pale face 
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Maria Aranda 


is by turns infantile and hard, yet her 
movement is happy and light. She 
maintains true dignity, never cheating 
in technical execution by performing 
a movement less complicated than the 
stipulated one. Her idiosyncracies in- 
clude a tendency to lean backward and 
an ability to make her legs appear to 
be a point of equilibrium, rather than 
a pivot on which she is mounted. She 
is equally at home in Valenciennes, 
Andulusian melodies, flamenco songs, 
and the music of Turina, Granados, 
Albeniz, Cuenca and Grimenez. One 


of greatest triumphs has been More- 
ra’s Sardafia, a dance typical of her 
native Castille. 

Teresina is the personification of the 
Spain of Goya, clothed in black, and 
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burning with an interior flame that is 
never satisfied. Every movement is 
Spanish, and at the same time extra- 
ordinarily personal. The mystical aura 
surrounding her supple body, with its 
magnificent silhouette, is more evocat- 
ive than smiles of other Spanish 
dancers. A great artist who gives her- 
self over entirely to her art, Teresina 
in turn demands concentration on the 
part of her audience. If she is hard on 
those who watch her, she is intran- 
sigent with herself. Every one of her 
dances is prepared exhaustively, to a 
point of perfection seldom found in any 
works of art. Because of her search 
for perfection and because of her dis- 
like for the intrigue necessary to se- 
cure the right theatre, Teresina does 
not appear -often; but when she does 
appear the public flocks to her, and 
adores her for the moments of narrow 
perfection..she brings them. 

José Torres, a much younger dancer, 
possesses a technique superior to that 
of Teresina, but in every other way 
he has a great deal to learn from her. 
He does not possess Teresina’s ability 
to endow a character with credibility, 

(Continued on page 21) 
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PARIS OPERA BALLET FAILS TO IMPRESS NEW YORK 


By Ropert SABIN 


HE opening program of the Paris 
Opera Ballet, given at the New 
York City Center on Sept. 21 and 22, 
left no very happy impression of the 
state of choreography in the French 
capital. It consisted of a suite of 
divertissements, set to music from 
Rameau’s_  ballet-opera, Castor et 
Pollux, by Guerra and Aveline; a 
romantic ballet by Serge Lifar called 
Les Mirages, with music by Henri 
Sauguet; and last, and decidedly least, 
another Lifar work, Suite en Blanc, 
a series of divertissements, set to 
music from Edouard Lalo’s Namouna. 
Castor et Pollux was _ harmless 
enough, but scarcely worthy of a place 
in the repertoire of a modern com- 
pany. The choreography consisted 
largely of Dresden-china groupings 
and the simplest steps and figures, 
with innumerable .curtseys and flour- 
ishes, all of which the dancers ap- 
peared to enjoy vastly. The setting by 
Dresa and Mouléne was drab and the 
costumes by Dresa were distinctly of 
the department-store basement variety. 
The soloists were Jacqueline Moreau, 
Geneviéve Guillot and Michel Renault, 
none of whom had the opportunity to 
display his real abilities in the work. 
With the advent of Yvette Chau- 
viré, as the Shadow, in Les Mirages, 
the evening began to pick up. This 
was no fault of M. Lifar’s choreogra- 
phy, which displayed neither logic nor 
much imagination. But Mlle. Chauviré 
is a technically brilliant and ‘theatri- 
cally gifted artist, and not even the 
appalling silliness of Les Mirages 
could stifle her talents. A few words 
from the libretto will indicate the 
musty character of the piece: “The 
Dancer, pursued by his Shadow, finds 
in the ‘Moon Palace,’ on the aban- 
doned couch of the ‘Moon Queen,’ the 





Yvette Chauviré 


key to all pleasure. With the key, he 
frees the ‘Daughters of the Night,’ 
but learns to his dismay that all is a 
mirage.” 

It certainly was. And the score by 
Henri Sauguet only made matters 
worse. Incredibly old-fashioned in its 
harmony and orchestration, it sec- 
onded the jerky effect of the chore- 
ography by indulging in a series of 
crashing holds, every time the dancers 
did rapid turns or a dramatic lift. 
The setting by Cassandre (who owed 


apologies to Chirico) used perspec- 
tive ingeniously. 
Micheline Bardin danced well in 


Les Mirages. Her movement, none 
the less, had a brittle quality and a 
touch of flashiness which robbed it of 
real elegance or emotional subtlety. 
But this appeared to be a character- 
istic of the entire company, which 
strained far too much for applause 
with surface effects. M. Renault ac- 
complished some brilliant turns and 
leaps, but he also sinned in stylistic 
matters by indulging in extraneous 
gestures and mannerisms. 

By the time the interminable over- 
ture to Suite En Blanc was finished, 
the listener’s patience was worn to a 
thread. And the technical exercises 
which followed, well executed as some 
of them were, could scarcely pass 
muster as an organic ballet. M. Lifar’s 
formula seems to be: When in doubt, 
use tours en l’air, entrechats and 
fouettés. Each of his ballets contains 
an astronomical number of those old 
standbys. 


Balanchine Work Given 


The second program, given on Sept. 
23 and 24, brought relief in the form 
of George Balanchine’s Le Palais de 
Cristal, which was originally created 
for the Paris Opera Ballet, to the 
Bizet Symphony, and which was per- 
formed later in New York by Ballet 
Society under the title, Symphony in 
C. Once again, one had occasion to 
notice the hardness of the company’s 
movement, though some solo passages 
were brilliantly done by Christiane 
Vaussard, Micheline Bardin and 
Alexandre Kalioujny, the best of the 
male dancers in the troupe. 

The second half of the evening was 
devoted to Le Chevalier et la 
Damoiselle, a lengthy affair by M. 
Lifar in obvious imitation of Swan 
Lake and Raymonda, with a dismal 
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Ballet Russe Marks Tenth Anniversary 


By Ceci, SMITH 


HE BALLET RUSSE de Monte 

Carlo celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary by moving its productions to the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Sept. 18, 
after several seasons’ use of the more 
limited space of the City Center stage. 
To enhance the gala aspect of the en- 
gagement, some of the sets were re- 
painted (notably that of Gaité Pari- 
sienne,, which had turned a dirty 
gray), and a number of guest dancers 
were invited to appear with the com- 
pany during the New York season. 
First-night patrons, in consequence, 
had the unwonted experience of seeing 
Alexandra Danilova, Alicia Markova, 
Mia Slavenska, Nathalie Krassovska, 
Ruthanna Boris, Mary Ellen Moylan, 
Frederic Franklin, Leon Danielian, 
Anton Dolin and Roman Jasinsky all 
in a single evening. For once the Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo did not seem 
like a. skimpy remnant-counter com- 
pany. Moreover, everyone was rested 
after the summer, and contributed his 
best energy toward the success of the 
evening. 

But repainted sets, clean costumes, 
a deep stage, and a long list of dancers 
do not themselves insure an artistic 
triumph. Unfortunately the chef 
d’oeuvre of the evening, a revival of 
Seventh Symphony, one of the “sym- 
phonic ballets” Léonide Massine was 
choreographing for the company a dec- 
ade ago, turned out to be an unmitig- 
ated horror in 1948. The crowds of 
frantically active dancers waving their 
arms and escaping collision by the skin 
of their teeth; the constant violation— 
or, at best, ignoring—of Beethoven’s 
musical phrasing and structure; the 
extensive use of movement which is 
elther meaningless or directly at vari- 
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ance with the mood of the music; the 
introduction of cute animals and por- 
tentously symbolic figures—these are 
some of the elements which make 
Seventh Symphony absurd to a gen- 
eration accustomed to the clean, rea- 
sonable patterns of George Balanchine 
and the powerfully apposite theatrical 
movement of Martha Graham. The 
cast of Seventh Symphony drew upon 


the services of Miss Markova, Miss 
Moylan, Mr. Franklin and Mr. Dolin, 
and all had reason to regret that they 
were required to dance in it. Ivan 
Boutnikoff conducted an orchestra that 
sounded well only in comparison to 
those the Ballet Russe used to employ 
at the City Center. 

The sodden memories of Seventh 
Symphony were quickly effaced, how- 





The beauteous quartet which revived Pas de Quatre. Around the circle, Mia 
Slavenska, Alicia Markova, Nathalie Krassovska and Alexandra Danilova 


score by Philippe Gaubert and con- 


ventional costumes and set by Cas- 
sandre. As the white-antlered hind 
who becomes a princess (and vice 


versa) Yvette Chauviré again demon- 
strated vivid dramatic power and con- 
trol. Her movement actually pos- 
sessed an animal quality. But neither 
she nor M. Kalioujny, as the Knight 
Errant, could save the piece. The 
tournament in the second act, com- 
plete with pasteboard banners, white 
jumping-pole spears and overstutled 
armor, set a record for. tediousness. 
Long before it was over, both the 
dancers and the audience were ex- 
hausted. Obviously, what the Paris 
Opera Ballet needs is some wuew 
choreography and a more modern and 
catholic approach to technical tradi- 
tions. 


Lifar’s Istar Pretentious 


The audience at the Paris Opera 
Ballet’s third bill, on Sept. 25, reaped 
a grim harvest. Not one of the four 
offerings was worth sitting through, 
as far as the choreography went, and 
not much of the dancing except that 
of the delightful Yvette Chauviré 
provided much competition for the 
rival Ballet Russe down at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 

Serge Lifar’s choreographic treat- 
ment of Vincent d’Indy’s Istar was 
dramatically the most pretentious 
work of the evening. Istar was origi- 
nally turned into a dance composition 
in 1925, when Leo Staats conceived a 
version of it for the Ida Rubinstein 
Ballet in Paris. The present chore- 
ography presumably derives from that 
of Staats, but is attributed to Serge 
Lifar; the original setting, of tasteless 
Gothic arches and columns, by Leon 

(Continued on page 22) 
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ever, by the competitive zeal with 
which the four top ballerinas—Mar- 
kova, Danilova, Slavenska and Kras- 
sovska—put forth their efforts in Pas 
de Quatre, Mr. Dolin’s period restora- 
tion (to quaint music by Cesare Pugni, 
orchestrated by Antal Dorati) of a 
piece alleged to have united the talents 
of Fanny Cerito, Marie Taglioni, Car- 
lotta Grisi and Lucille Grahn back in 
1845. At the Ballet Russe opening, 
Pas de Quatre ended in a draw: Miss 
Markova achieved the most effectively 
mannered style of dancing; Miss Da- 
nilova displayed the best showman- 
ship; Miss Slavenska did the best 
dancing, from the technical point of 
view ; and Miss Krassovska looked the 
prettiest. The audience applauded, 
yelled, and screamed, and required the 
artists to respond to countless curtain 
calls. 

The rest of the program consisted 
of Les Sylphides at the beginning 
(adequately, but not memorably, 
danced by Miss Slavenska, Miss Boris, 
Miss Moylan and Mr. Danielian) and 
Gaité Parisienne at the end (with 
Miss Danilova as the saucy Glove 
Seller, Mr. Danielian as the Peruvian, 
Mr. Franklin as the Baron, and, of 
course, Manuel Rosenthal’s zestful or- 
chestration of Offenbach tunes). 





Danilova in Coppelia 
Coppélia, with Alexandra Danilova 
dancing the part of Svanilda, was the 
major work on Sept. 24. Throughout 
the first two acts Miss Danilova was 
superb in a role which has long been 
identified with her talents. Her mime 
was expressive and thoroughly charm- 
ing, and her dancing was clean and 
marked by the delicate, almost fragile 
quality which is so necessary if this 
ballet is to make its point. Only in the 
last act pas de deux and variation did 
she fall somewhat below her best pres- 
ent-day standard and become heavy 
and imprecise in her movement. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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for an Artistic Success 





By C. B. REEs 


EDINBURGH 


T is both astonishing and character 

istic that in a time of unprece 

dented austerity and economic un- 
certainty Britain should become Fes- 
tival-minded on a gargantuan scale. 
Nothing could challenge the inhibi- 
tions of the time more boldly than the 
Edinburgh Festival of Music and 
Drama, which in its second year 
achieved an even greater artistic suc- 
cess than last year’s phenomenal tri- 
umph over scepticism, difficulty and 
stringency. 

This remarkable venture is no mere 
passing phenomenon. Plans for next 
year are already bemg _ vigorously 
pushed forward, and the preliminary 
publicity has gone beyond the stage of 
a tentative, incompletely scored over- 
ture. The courage and enterprise of 
the organizers and civic chiefs of 
Edinburgh have been amply justified, 
and the experience gained during two 
memorable years will serve to con- 
solidate the fabric of the festival still 
more firmly in 1949 and future years. 


EDINBURGH- 


Glamorous Setting 





Carl Ebert, director of 

the festival (right), with 

Vittorio Gui, one of the 
conductors 


Resplendent in full re- 


galia, the pipers call 
visitors to the castle of 


Edinburgh 





"The greatest sensation of all"... The Satire of the Three Estates. A scene from 


Robert Kemp's adaptation of Sir David Lindsay's morality play 


The 1949 festival will be held from 
Aug. 28 to Sept. 18. 

About 400,000 people attended this 
year’s numerous and varied events, 
dramatic and musical, and over £100,- 
000 was spent on tickets by the public, 
many of whom came from distant 
parts of the world. The size of the 
audience during the three weeks can 
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and the prodigal hospitality of the 
Scots (whose alleged parsimony is a 
genial fabrication) put an almost 
crushing load on the constitutions of 
its happy recipients. 

The scope and diversity of the pro- 
grams made it difficult to keep pace 
with the daily schedule. My impres- 
are of necessity confined to 
musical features, although the drama 
provided the greatest sensation of all, 
in the wonderful production of The 
Satire of the Three Estates, which 
Robert Kemp had adapted brilliantly 
from Sir David Lindsay’s original 
morality. 

There was a competitive thrill about 
the orchestral virtuosities. The Con 
cergebouw, from Amsterdam; the 
\ugusteo, from Rome; and our own 
Hallé, Liverpool, B.B.C. Symphony 
and B.B.C. Scottish Orchestras—each 
with its own individuality, and under 


Si ms 


batons of differing distinction—gave 
us heart-warming experiences, The 
famous Glasgow Orpheus and Hud- 
dersfield Choirs maintained the Bri- 


tish reputation for magnificent choral 
singing, and world-renowned artists 
dispensed their gifts to packed and 
enthusiastic audiences. 

Opera productions reached high ar- 
tistic levels, and the ballet multiplied 
the number of its devotees and made 
the problem of seats a perpetual source 
of concern to the officials. Chamber 
music and the morning concerts of 
the Boyd Neel Orchestra disproved 
the notions that there is no large pub- 
lic for the more intimate kind of 
music and that morning coffee is too 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Novelties at Restored Venice Festiva 


By Caria CASTALDI 


FTER an interruption of six 
A ves due to the war, and to 

post-war conditions, the Inter- 
national Music Festival took place in 
Venice from Sept. 5 to 19. The festi- 
val, which was held at the beautiful 
La Fenice opera house, opened with 
the first performance in Italy of Paul 
Hindemith’s three-act opera Cardillac, 
conducted by Nino Sonzogno. The 
cast included Raimundo Torres, 
Augusta Oltrabella, Gustavo Gallo, 
Boris Christoff, Gino Del Signore, 
Rachele Ravina, and De Dominis. The 
stage director was Oscar Fritz Schuh. 
One of the most notable events of the 
festival was the program of ballets— 
La Nymphe de Diane, a condensed 
version of Delibes’ Sylvia; Marsia, 
by the Italian composer, Luigi Dalla- 
piccola; and Stravinsky’s Orpheus. 
All three productions, and particularly 
Dallapiccola’s, which received its 
world premiere, had considerable suc- 
cess. Igor Markevitch conducted the 
orchestra and Aurel Milloss directed 
the choreography. Three short operas 
formed another evening’s program— 
Riccardo Nielsen’s L’Incubo; Darius 
Milhaud’s Les Malheurs d’Orphée and 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s I! Telefono. 
Guido Cantelli conducted all three 
productions. L’Incubo was beautifully 
staged by Vassalleo, and Piero Guelfi 
and Luciana Bernardi were in the 
cast. Mr. Milloss staged the Milhaud 
opera while Il Telefono was staged by 
Marisa Morel, who also sang the part 
of Lucy; Silvio Maionica was the 
Ben. The Nielsen opera was a world 
premiere, while the other two were 
being performed for the first time in 
Italy. 


Orchestral Premieres 


The first symphony concert of the 
Venice Festival was conducted by 
Artur Rodzinski. He led the Sym- 
phony of the Rome Radio Station in 
a program of modern music never 
performed before in Europe. The pro- 
gram included Ernest Bloch’s Suite 
Sinfonica; Arnold Schénberg’s Con- 
certo for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 
36,. with Arrigo Pelliccia as soloist; 
and Aaron Copland’s Third Sym- 
phony. A second concert, with the 
same orchestra under the direction of 
Ferdinando Previtali, presented three 
world premieres — Guido Turchi’s 
Musica per Orchestra; Roman Vlad’s 
Sinfonia in Tre Tempi; and Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Coriolano 
Overture. Also, in their first Italian 
performances, Gottfried von Einem’s 
Musica per Orchestra No. 1 and Roman 
Palester’s Suite Sinfonica were played. 
The third and last concert was con- 
ducted by Hermann Scherchen, who 
offered one world premiere (Alberto 
Bruni Tedeschi’s Variazioni per Or- 
chestra) and three first Italian per- 
formances — Frank Martin’s Ballata 
per Pianoforte e Orchestra, with the 
Italian pianist Arturo Benedetti 
Michelangeli as assisting artist; Gus- 
tav Mahler’s Adagio, from the Tenth 
Symphony, which has never been 
heard in its entirety in Italy; and six 
fragments from Wladimir Vogel's 
epic oratorio, Tyll Claes. 

Three chamber music concerts pre- 
sented new works by Italian com- 
posers—Nino Rota, Dante Alderighi, 
Vieri Tosatti, Giuseppe Rosati, Mar- 
cello Abbado, Virgilio Mortari and 
Bruno Maderna; and Britain’s Wil- 
liam Walton, Benjamin Britten and 
Anthony Hopkins. France was repre- 
sented in these programs by Henry 
Barraud and Claude Pascal, Belgium 
by André Souris, and Switzerland by 
Conrad Beck. 

A program of fifteenth, sixteenth 
and seventeenth-century Italian sac- 
red and secular choral music was pre- 
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sented under the direction of Bruno 

Pasut. 

The closing concert was a Claude 
Debussy commemoration program. 
Two facts induced the organizing 
committee of the festival to include 








this recognition of Debussy: the first 
was that this year marks the thirtieth 
anniversary of the French composer’s 


was that the 
Venetian ex- 


and the second 
Biennale (the 


death, 
current 





Left: Backstage after 
the first orchestral 
concert of the Venice 
Music Festival are 
Ferdinando Previtali; 
Artur Rodzinski, who 
conducted; Arrigo 
Pelliccia, violin solo- 
ist; Nino Sonzogna; 
and Ferdinando Ballo, 
director of the festi- 
val. Above, left, the 
striking costume for 
the Dark Angel in 
Stravinsky's Orpheus, 
designed by Fabrizio 
Clerici 


hibit of modern art which is held 
every other year) gave special im- 
portance to its exhibit of French im- 
pressionist painters, the school with 
which Debussy’s music is so generally 


Giacomelli 

Titana Rota's setting for the Venice pro- 

duction of Il Telefono, the Italian version 

of Gian-Carlo Menotti's one-act opera, 

which was given for the first time in Italy 
at the festival 


associated. The program, which in- 
cluded La Damoiselle Elue and Le 
Martyre de Saint Sebastien, was con- 
ducted by D. E. Inghelbrecht. 


The festival programs attracted 
many well known musical personal- 
ities and large, cosmopolitan audi- 
ences. Every performance was _ at- 


tended with the greatest interest, and 


after the doors of the Fenice opera 
house had closed each night, small 
and large groups gathered in the 


cafés of the Piazza San Marco to dis- 
cuss the evening’s concert or opera 
and to bring to each other news of 
the musical activities of their respec- 
tive countries. The whole effect was 
that of a most cordial United Nations 
of the arts. 


Berlin Hears New Opera by Carl Orff 


By H. H. StucKENscHMIDT 


BERLIN 
~~ ARL ORFF, 53-year-old resi- 
dent of Munich, is one of the 
most successful and hotly de- 
bated composers among German mod- 
erns. For him music is only a means 
to a theatrical end, and he is constantly 
developing more as a dramatist than as 
a musician. His new fairy-tale piece, 
Die Kluge (The Clever Woman), is 
extremely primitive in style, like a 
woodcut in the Hans Sachs manner. 
sy means of endless reiteration the 
music hammers the kind of words that 
may be found in a primer into the 
deafest ear and ‘mind. For the ac- 
companiment of the vocal parts a 
large orchestra, lavishly provided with 
percussion, is employed. With close 
stylistic dependence upon Stravinsky’s 
Les Noces, Bavarian folk-like ma- 
terials are subjected to rhythmic vari- 
ation. This work is incontestably of 
greater theatrical effectiveness than 
his musically more significant earlier 
works, Carmina Burana and Der 
Mond. 

Walter Felsenstein, gifted director 
of the Komische Oper, in conjunction 
with the regisseur, Robert Stemmle, 
fashioned a_ staging of captivating 
fancy and perfect style. The singers 
were animated by a force of gesture 
of a kind one ordinarily finds only on 
the dramatic stage. An outstanding 
member of the cast was Elisabeth 


Griimmer, the magnificent soprano of 
the Stadtische Oper. As a brawny 
peasant girl, defiant and handsome in 
her white headgear, she provided a 
striking contrast to her partner, the 
King, with his crown of bronze- 
colored cardboard in the bright flood- 
light of the banquet scene. As the King, 


the baritone Josef Herrmann, from 
Dresden, adapted himself with as- 
tonishing intensity to the stylized 
methods of the regisseur. Paul 


Schmitz, of the Leipzig Opera, con- 
ducted, accompanying capably and 
demonstrating a convincing mastery 
of the rhythms. 

On the conductor’s stand of the 
State Opera there appeared with tri- 
umphant success a man new to Ber- 
lin—Joseph Keilberth, of Dresden. 
His direction of Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni, was characterized by a logic of 
tempo and dynamic effect, an indwell- 
ing dramatic sense, and a balance of 
sonority between the stage ensemble 
and the orchestra such as Berlin au- 
diences have not experienced in a long 
time. A musician of telling restraint 
and simplicity of gesture, he achieves 
a maximum of orchestral effect with 
only the slightest movement. He 
evokes memories of a bygone genera- 
tion of conductors, devoid of visible 
pathos or the exhibition of “interesting 
passion”—men like Karl Muck, Rich- 
ard Strauss and Max Fiedler. 

Unfortunately, the cast in this per- 
formance, which was questionably 


staged by Ernst Legal, was uneven in 
quality. Karl Schmitt-Walter sang 
and acted Don Giovanni with elegance 
and nobility, but took the Cham 
pagne Song at a pace which bordered 
on the impossible. As the Commen- 
datore, the superb Gottlob Frick, of 
Dresden, appeared as guest. Rudolf 
Schock had uncommon success as 
Ottavio. The Leporello of Heinrich 
Pflanzl, from Dresden, was an origi 
nal combination of splenetic grum 
bler and harlequin, and the role of 
Zerlina was given with grace and 
vocal virtuosity by Rita Streich. But 
neither Eugenie Emmerich-Conrad, as 
Donna Anna, nor Irmgard Klein, as 
Donna Elvira, measured up to the 
generally high musical level of the 
rest of the representation, which was, 
on the whole, an emphatic success fot 


Mr. Keilberth. The conductor has 
been engaged for forty dates next 
season, and may well become the 


director of the State Opera. 

Toward the close of the season the 
long promised premiere of Prokofieff’s 
ballet Romeo and Juliet took place 
at the State Opera. The work is a 
disappointment. Although Tatiana 
Gsovsky produced it in a considerably 
shortened version, the music quickly 
grew monotonous. The musical in 
vention does not rise in the least to 
the level of the subject matter, and 
after a bold introduction, lapses int: 
conventionalities and sometimes eve” 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Off-Color Printing 


Our readers would probably en- 
joy the uncorrected proofs more 
than the finished product of this 
issue. The printer’s gremlins 
worked overtime, turning the title 
of a Mozart opera into The Mar- 
riage of Figures, reporting that the 
gifted Frances Yeend “sank” vari- 
ous operatic arias, and renaming 
John Dowland, the greatest genius 
of England’s lutenist school, John 
Wowland. 


Haydn’s Head Rides Again 


That head of Haydn, of which 
we told you in August, refuses to 
stay decently buried. Having dis- 
interred the subject, we feel obli- 
gated to follow it through its com- 
plete course. The full story is even 
more macabre than the partial tale 
we originally recounted. It can be 
found in the brief chapter, An In- 
congruous Postlude, at the end of 
the biographical part of Karl Geir- 
inger’s book entitled Haydn, A 
Creative Life in Music. Mr. Geir- 
inger ought to know the facts, for 
before the war he was custodian of 
the museum of the Friends of 
Music in Vienna, and had the 
pleasure of showing Haydn’s skull 
to sightseers. 

Haydn, who died in Vienna, was 
originally buried in the _Hund- 
sturm Cemetery. Soon after the 
burial, his patron, Prince Ester- 
hazy, decided to remove the re- 
mains to Eisenstadt, and permission 
was accorded him. But the prince 
became occupied with other mat- 
ters, and forgot all about it. 


The tomb remained untouched 
tor five years, until 1814, when 
Haydn’s pupil, Sigismund Neu- 


komm, placed a marble tablet on it, 
with a favorite quotation of the 
composer’s, set as a five-part canon, 
Six years later still, Prince Ester- 
hazy finally removed the body, in 
a fit of conscience because the Duke 
i Cambridge, visiting him, re- 
arked, “How fortunate was the 
‘an who employed this Haydn in 
is lifetime and now possesses his 
ortal remains!” The body was 
’ be reburied in the Eisenstadt 
‘rgkirche, where Haydn had per- 
rmed many of his masses. 

_ When the coffin was opened, of- 
ficials found only a wig, with no 
trace of what it had rested on. In- 
quiries revealed that Carl Rosen- 
baum, a former secretary of Prince 
Fsterhazy, and Johann Peter, an 
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administrator of a _ penitentiary, 
had bribed the grave-digger and 
stolen the skull shortly after the 
funeral “to protect it from dese- 
cration.” Peter placed the skull in 
a black wooden box with glass win- 
dows, decorated with a golden lyre 
and supported upon a white silk 
cushion, trimmed with black. 

In a fury, Prince Esterhazy 
sent the police to Peter, but they 
came too late. Peter had already 
given the skull to Rosenbaum. By 
the time the police reached Rosen- 
baum’s house, his wife, the fam- 
ous singer Therese Gassmann, had 
hidden the skull in her mattress 
and gone to bed. 

Esterhazy offered Rosenbaum a 
large sum of money for the skull, 
and received in return the head of 
an old man, which was buried in 
Haydn’s coffin. But the suspicious 
Esterhazy refused to pay the price, 
and rightly so, as later develop- 
ments proved. 

Finally Rosenbaum, on his death- 
bed, gave the skull back to Peter, 
extracting Peter’s promise to will 
it to the Society of the Friends of 
Music. Peter kept his promise, and 
the relic came into the hands of 
the Friends of Music in 1895. Its 
authenticity, says Mr. Geiringer, 
was established in 1909, by Joseph 
Tandler, who contributed to the 
chronicles of the Vienna Anthro- 
pological Society a learned study, 
Ueber den Schadel Haydns. After 
Hitler’s entry into Austria the re- 
port circulated that the Nazis had 
sworn to put the skull in the Eisen- 
stadt Bergkirche at last. 


Death-Knell for Critics 


In the age-old debate as _ to 
whether music critics are a neces- 
sary evil or merely an evil, the last 


word has been pronounced by 
Frances Walker in the Transyl- 
vania Times, of Brevard, N. C. 


Writing in her column, From a 
Reporter’s Notebook, about the 
music festival held in Brevard last 
August, Miss Walker observes: 
“The concerts were exceptionally 
good, but I will not attempt to dis- 
cuss them in detail. Persons who 
enjoyed music heard the concerts, 
and those who did not stayed at 
home.” In other words, why 
bother to review concerts, since the 
only people interested in reading 
about them are the ones who were 


there, and know all about them 
already? Herbert F. Peyser and 
Robert Sabin, recognizing the 


handwriting on the wall, are fur- 
tively seeking new employment. 


Coal-House Concerts 


Among the first public concerts 
in England were those given by one 
Thomas Britten over his _ coal- 
house, in the eighteenth century. 
This bit of lore about the dingy 
origin of the concert business was 
recalled last month, when some in- 
strumental music said to have been 
used in these concerts were dis- 
played at the Music Division of the 
New York Public Library, as part 
of a comprehensive exhibition en- 
titled Music Manuscripts of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies. 

Some of the materials the library 
dug out of its archives for the occa- 
sion were frankly gossipy in nature. 
There were the letters between Lady 
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Spencer and Lady Bankes on mus- 
ical subjects, which revealed that 
the two ladies were friends of the 
celebrated music historian, Dr. Bur- 
ney, and which dealt otherwise 
with such monumental topics as 
Lady Spencer’s desire to copy out 
some harpsichord pieces from a 
book she had borrowed from Lady 
Bankes. 

Considerably less lightweight 
was “Ffrancis Sambrooke, his 
Booke,” a collection of motets and 
madrigals “wrote out of the Vati- 
can or Popes Library at Rome” by 
a seventeenth century scholar. An 
appreciative later possessor of the 
book wrote in it, “This book is 
worth its weight in Gold,” and still 
another wrote that the comment 
was quite true. 

With delightful illogic, the ex- 
hibition covered the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies as well as the seventeenth 
and eighteenth. The earliest ex- 
hibits were loose leaves from a 
twelfth-century Antiphonarium and 
a thirteenth-century Tonarium, A 
fifteenth-century book of plain- 
song in Gothic notation illustrated 
the way in which archaic notation 
survived long after the invention 


and widespread use of modern 
staves and definite pitch indica- 
tions. 


A modern musician would have 
little trouble reading such eight- 
eenth-century books as the collec- 
tion of harpsichord pieces which 
stood open at pages containing a 
minuet and an air from the Over- 
ture to Lotharius by “Mr. Han- 
del.” But if he were confronted 
with the volume of songs “unto the 
viol and the lute,” published about 
1620, with its lute tablature (in 
which the lines represent the 


strings of the lute and the letters 
the fingers to be used), he would 
Even the familiar 


call for help. 
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The Lord of Salsbury, his Pavin, 
by Orlando Gibbons (from Drexel 
5612, one of the Library’s most 
prized manuscripts), would give 
him pause, with its notation on the 
six-line staves used by writers of 
virginal music in the seventeenth 
century. 

But whether he found all the ma- 
terials immediately useful or not, 
the visitor to the Library at least 
discovered that a few examples are 
worth more than a bushel of pre- 
cepts, and he found that he could 
learn more musical history in fif- 
teen minutes’ study of the Show- 
cases than in many hours of read- 
ing learnéd disquisitions and listen- 
ing to ponderous lectures on the 
materials which they contained. 


Beg Pardon Twice 


We are willing to confess our 
mistakes, and we have made two 
of them recently: (1) Charles Pan- 
zera, French baritone, did not “in- 
troduce” Louis Aubert’s Three 
Songs—Les Souliers de 1l’Avocat, 
Le Nez de Martin, and Les Char- 
pentiers du Roi—when he sang 
them at the Juilliard School last 
July; Mildah Polia, mezzo-so- 
prano, sang them first, on Nov. 13, 
1947. (2) Mr. Panzera does not 
have the manager we attributed to 
him. Perhaps we ought to start 
from scratch and do that review all 
over again. 


Business Directory 


In New Orleans, historic center 
of operatic culture, the Azucena 
Cafe, (at 128 Exchange Place), is 
opposite Gluck’s Restaurant, where 
Falstaff beer is served. 
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James Taber Fitzgerald, Baritoge, 
Town Hall, Sept. 9 


The distinction of opening the con- 
cert season in New York fell to the 


oldest debut recitalist in American 
musical history. At 84, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
a retired piano dealer, finally realized 
a long-standing ambition by renting 
Town Hall, inviting the press, and 
singing a modest program to small but 
cordial and understanding audience. 
As hale and vigorous as any man 
twenty years younger, the whitehaired 
baritone took his self-imposed assign- 
ment in stride, negotiating his list of 
songs with less nervousness than most 
younger Town Hall debutants manifest. 
Since he does not make the mistake of 
supposing that his voice or his musical 
attainments entitle him to think of a 
belated professional career, the occa- 
sion was a happy one, and served to 
start the season off more colorfully 
than usual. . oe 


Priscilla Gillette, Soprano (Debut), 
Town Hall, Sept. 12 


Priscilla Gillette, ingenue of the 
touring company of Brigadoon, used 
her day off between shows in Phila- 
delphia to come to New York and give 
an unusually ardous first recital. From 
her present occupation, it may be 
guessed that Miss Gillette is fresh and 
comely, and that her poise was equal 
to the “exactions of the Town Hall 
stage. Beyond the advantage of a 
winning presence, she also possesses 
a lovely natural voice, a good deal of 
intelligence, and a sense of the obliga- 
tion to make contact with her 
audience. 

If only she had finished the task of 
learning to sing, these qualities. would 
undoubtedly have carried her to suc- 
cess. But she depends upon several 
different kinds of tone production, 
most of which are treacherous, and all 
of which put together provide her with 
anything but an even scale and an 
equalized timbre. In pianissimo sing- 
ing her vocalization shows particular- 
ly great constriction; and each full- 
voice high note appeared to be a fresh 
gamble. Without a great deal more 
study, along more effective lines than 
she has pursued in the past, she can- 
not be sure that her voice will last 
long in hard professional use. For- 
tunately the songs in Brigadoon, which 
she must sing eight times a week for 
the next few months, do not make 
severe demands. 

Her two opening groups (arias from 
Handel’s operas, Agrippina and Julius 
Caesar, and Schubert’s Ganymed, Lied 
eines Schiffers an die Dioskuren, Su- 
leika, and Suleikas Zweiter Gesang) 
showed more ingenuous enthusiasm 
than interpretative insight. In a group 
of American songs, where the lan- 
guage and psychological attitudes were 
close to her own experience, she 
abruptly took possession of the situa- 
tion, bringing pathos to Ned Rorem’s 
Slow, Slow, Fresh Fount, and angry 
despair to Hellmut Baerwald’s setting 
of W. H. Auden’s Stop All the Clocks 
(these were the two new songs on the 
program); and she dealt persuasively 
with two Charles Ives songs—Mists, 
and Ann Street—and Virgil Thom- 
son’s The Tiger. 















YOUNG AMERICAN CONDUCTOR 


desires to organize Symphony Or- 
chestra and Chorus in culturally 
minded community anywhere ‘in 
U. S. Distinguished musical and 
educational background. Address 
Box 901, Musical America, 113 W. 
57th St., N. Y. C. 19. 
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In the subsequent French group her 
diction was not good enough to give 
the texts much character. Ravel’s 
Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée, a trio of 
completely masculine songs, seemed an 
odd choice; and Duparc’s La Vie An- 
térieure found her without adequate 
tonal resources. A closing group of 
songs by Wolf (In Frihling, Begeg- 
nung, and Heb auf dein blondes 
Haupt) and Strauss (Standchen, 
Freundliche Vision, and Schlechtes 
Wetter) showed her theatrical sense 
to be considerably stronger than her 
vocal technique. Yet for all the in- 
adequacies of the recital, Miss Gillette 
demonstrated enough important gifts to 
justify serious hopes for her future. 
Hellmut Baerwald provided the ac- 
companiments, often in  slam-bang 
fashion, iS. 


Joseph James, Baritone, 
Town Hall, Sept. 19, 3:00 


The first moments of Joseph James’ 
recital invited expectations that were 
not fulfilled as the afternoon pro- 
gressed. The tall Negro baritone, 
once a member of the cast of Porgy 
and Bess, delivered Ravel’s Kad- 
disch and Frederick Stock’s arrange- 
ment of Pergolesi’s beautiful Salve 
Regina with sensitive feeling and good 
taste, in a voice which was of sym- 
pathetic quality and smooth texture 
though decidedly limited as to range 
and volume. But as the program 
proceeded with Bach’s aria, O Lord, 
Thy Mercy is in the Heavens, a 
spiritual, and eight songs of Richard 
Strauss, Op. 10, his deficiencies, both 
technical and interpretative, became 
increasingly obvious. His upper 
tones were forced, the lower part of 
the scale was wan and colorless, and 
he had recourse to a curious falsetto; 
while in point of style and expressive- 
ness his singing grew steadily more 
superficial and monotonous. At mo- 
ments, however, Mr. James did suc- 
ceed in capturing and communicating 
certain delicate lyric moods. 

His grasp of Lieder style, however, 
is still too rudimentary to do anything 
like justice to Strauss’ songs, even to 
those as familiar as Zueignung and 
Allerseelen, let alone subtler and 
otherwise more exacting ones such 
as Die Nacht, Die Georgine, Nichts 
and Geduld. Neither was he aided 
here by the rhythmically erratic ac- 
companiments supplied by his wife, 
Alberta Mayo. Three Villon Ballads, 
by Debussy, which opened the second 
half of the recital were not benefited 
by M. D. Calvocoressi’s English trans- 
lations in which they were delivered. 
A group of songs by Everett Helm, 
Robin Milford and Wintter Watts 
brought the program to a close. A 
small gathering applauded the singer 
with warmth and exacted some en- 
cores. H. F. P. 


Frederic Balazs, Violinist, 
Town Hall, Sept 20 


Frederic Balazs, who made his 
New York debut on this muggy and 
uncomfortable evening, is the conduc- 
tor of the Wichita Falls, Tex., Sym- 
phony as well as a violinist. One likes 
to think that he conducts better than 
he plays the violin, or else that he 
plays it better than he did in Town 
Hall. Otherwise, it is rather difficult 
to understand how some of the dis- 
tinguished masters who taught him in 
his native Hungary could have en- 
couraged him to operate a solo fiddle 
once he left their studios—let alone 
how he managed to win the Remenyi 
prize, as he is reported to have done. 

To be sure, it was a passing bad 
night for strings and the newcomer 
also chose a rather top-heavy and 
dubiously assorted program. He per- 
formed in succession Dohnanyi’s 
Ruralia Hungarica, Bach’s unaccom- 
panied Partita in D minor (the one 
containing the great Chaconne), 
Brahms’ G major Sonata for violin 
and piano (in which Otto Herz was 
his collaborator), Bartok’s piano So- 
natina, transcribed by one Gertzler, 


Zsolt’s Dragon Flies and Satyr and 
Dryads and MHubay’s Zéphyre—a 
heaping rather than a dainty dish for 
such a hot and clammy occasion. 
Possibly on a cooler evening Mr. 
Balazs might have been able to ob- 
tain a rounder and more sensuous tone 
from his instrument. As it was, the 
sounds he drew were generally thin, 
colorless and scratchy, both in sus- 
tained passages and in rapid or showy 
ones. At times they were scarcely 
audible. More disturbing still were 
his faulty intonation and his amaz- 
ing vagaries of rhythm and phrasing. 
The Bach Partita, small in scale and 
generally imperceptive, culminated in 
one of the most grotesque perform- 
ances of the Chaconne this listener 
has ever heard. Perhaps Mr. Balazs’ 
most fortunate accomplishment was 
his playing of the more sustained 
pages of the Brahms Sonata, in which 
Mr. Herz adjusted the piano part in 
adroit fashion to the generally subdued 
tones of the violinist. nm. FB, P. 


Jacqueline Blancard, Pianist, 
Saidenberg Little Symphony, 
Town Hall, Sept. 25 


Miss Blancard, who made her 
American debut at this concert, is an 
artist of the very first rank. She had 
chosen three of 
Mozart’s great- 
est piano con- 
certos, in B flat 
major, K. 450, 
F major, K. 
459. and C 
minor, K. 491, 
for her intro- 
duction to the 
United States. 
And she played 
them with a 
mastery which 
at once estab- 
lished her as 
one of the most 
distinguished pianists who has visited 
us in many years. The vivacity and 
warmth of the orchestral performances 
under Daniel Saidenberg were also 
vital factors in the triumph of the 
evening. 

As a Mozart interpreter, to the 
manner born, Miss Blancard combines 
exqntisite sensitivity of touch and 
phrasing with profound musical in- 
sight. In those enchanting dialogues 
with the woodwinds which Mozart 
weaves into his concertos she blended 
the piano with the flute, the oboe and 
the bassoon in true chamber music 
fashion. And in the grandiose scale 
passages in the variations of the C 
minor Concerto she achieved a maxi- 
mum of power without ever violating 
the scale of dynamics which she had 
established with the orchestra. 

The finale of the B flat Concerto 
was a captivating dance, as she con- 
ceived it, and the chromatic surprises 
in the allegretto movement of the F 
major Concerto were as gripping as 
the most frenetic climaxes of a mod- 
ern tone poem. Like Wanda Lan- 
dowska, Miss Blancard understands 
that the nature of eighteenth century 
music demands finish and nobility of 
style even in the most impassioned 
moods. Throughout the evening her 
playing offered a wonderful example 
of the expressive freedom which can 
be achieved through self control. 

In a few passages, notably at the 
close of the slow movement of the C 
minor Concerto, the orchestra was too 
loud and insistent; but most of the 
time Mr. Saidenberg maintained a 
perfect rapport with the soloist. There 
were many moments during the con- 
cert of that breathless silence and al- 
most hypnotic concentration which 
are the highest praise that an audience 
can offer. R. S. 





Jacqueline Blancard 


Ruth Geiger, Pianist, 
Town Hall, Sept. 22 

When Ruth Geiger played Rach- 
maninoff’s Rhapsody on a Paganini 
Theme as one of the finalists at the 
spectacular Carnegie Hall concert of 








Priscilla Gillette 


Ruth Geiger 


Rachmaninoff Fund Award contest- 
ants last April this listener found her 
performance “pallid and deficient in 
power.” The same formula might 
serve to cover her present Town Hall 
recital—her fourth in this city, where 
she has already won various prizes 
and distinctions. Her playing through- 
out the evening was fluent, tasteful, 
accurate, ladylike. On the other hand, 
it remained persistently on the sur- 
face of the works she attempted and 
exhibited so little variety of color 
and stylistic sense that each composi- 
tion sounded like the other. 

Miss Geiger began with the beau- 
tiful and too seldom heard B flat 
Sonata, Op. 22, of Beethoven, and 
delivered it in suave, sensitive, care- 
ful fashion. But this music, if not the 
profoundest even of the early sonatas, 
has depths and diversities which one 
would not have suspected from the 
pianist’s interpretation. The same 
smoothness and shallow tone marked 
her delivery of a pair of Schubert 
Impromptus—the G flat major, Op. 
90, and the F minor, Op. 142, The 
first Miss Geiger took at pace so slow 
that it seemed endless, while in the 
second she had little of the needed 
capriciousness, sparkle or dynamic 
vitality. Within a limited range her 
playing showed a pleasant feeling for 
nuance, but neither here nor else- 
where did she do more than skim the 
surface of the music. 

Hindemith’s Second Sonata calls 
for considerably greater power, pene- 
tration and inborn rhythm than the 
young woman could bring to it, so 
that her performance, correct enough 
as far as it concerned the actual notes 
of the piece, never suggested the 
deeper implications of this interesting 
music. Brahms’ Handel Variations, 
which Miss Geiger performed with- 
out observing the repeats, were 
smooth and technically polished. Yet 
one has a right to expect more than 
the “eternal feminine” in most of the 
variations, not to mention in the 
fugue. H. F. P. 


Jeanne Rosenblum, Pianist, 
Town Hall, Sept. 26 


Miss Rosenblum won a Naumburg 
Award in 1946, and has been working 
industriously since then, as the ambi- 
tious program of this second New 
York recital bore witness. A Fugue- 
Fantasia by Milton Schafer (in its 
first performance) and Le Gibet and 
Ondine from Ravel’s Gaspard de la 
Nuit represented contemporary music. 
On the classical side were a set of 
Beethoven variations, Brahms’ Sonata 
in C and Schumann’s Carnaval. 

It was in the modern pieces that the 
young pianist did her best work. She 
made the most of the tricky figura- 
tions and insistent drive of the 
Schafer piece, which combines rather 
conventional harmonic treatment 
(reminiscent of Franck’s chromati- 
cism) with distinctly jazzy rhythm. 
The opening and closing passages in 
contrapuntal form are contrasted with 
a recitative which sounds like a Jew- 
ish chant. The music is imaginative 
and well wrought, even though styl- 
istically confused. 

Miss Rosenblum also revealed a 
sense of tone color in the Ravel pieces 
which was sadly lacking in her heavy- 
handed and superficial account of the 
Brahms and Schumann. Her tendency 
to punch out themes, using the sus- 
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(Continued from page 3) 
episode of the entire performance. 
However, it was Robert Weede in the 
role of Ford who won the big ovation 
of the evening. 

Max Lichtegg, making his Ameri- 
can debut in the tenor role of Fenton, 
left a mixed impression, which was 
clarified in his favor in his second as- 
signment, the role of Don Ottavio in 
Don Giovanni, a few days later. 
Nervousness probably accounted for 
his forced top tones as Fenton, for his 
voice was plainly one of good caliber, 
and his personality suited him for 
romantic leads. Expert in small roles 
were Alessio de Paolis, Lorenzo Al- 
vary, and John Garris. Kathleen 
Lawlor and Paul Guenter were also 
capable. 

William Steinberg’s conducting kept 
the intricate vocal ensemble well in 
hand; the orchestral aspects were also 
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San Francisco Opera 





Licia Albanese 
as Nannetta 


Left, the four Bohe- 
mians: Jan Peerce as 
Rodolfo, Francesco 
Valentino as Mar- 
cello, Italo Tajo as 
Colline and George 
Cehanovsky as 


Schaunard 


Strohmeyer 


well controlled except for excessive 
volume. There were many times, 
however, when a faster tempo would 
have resulted in more life and sparkle. 
The staging, directed by William 
Wymetal, was admirable in most re- 
spects, until the final scene, which 
looked like an amateur effort. 
Whether lack of imaginative direc- 
tion or lack of rehearsal time caused 
the failure of the finale remains to be 
seen when Falstaff is repeated. 

The subscribers to the popular 
series heard a much better opening 
performance two nights later, when 
the company gave Verdi’s La Travi- 
ata, with Miss Albanese and Jan 
Peerce. Even so, it was far from the 
best Violetta Miss Albanese has sung 
here—especially in the first act, where 
the music caused her considerable diffi- 
culty and led to numerous accidents 
of intonation. Once the coloratura 


Opera in Europe Thrives 


Under Generous Government Subsidy 


PERA in Europe is flourishing, 

according to Herbert Graf, Met- 
ropolitan Opera stage director, who 
recently returned from a long tour on 
the continent. Opera directors in 
Austria, Italy, France and Switzer- 
land reported fresh govefnment sub- 
sidies and plans for many novelties, 
and the public interest is enormous, 
stated Mr. Graf. 
_ “Five new productions were staged 
in Salzburg alone,” he _ continued, 
“These included a new work, Le Vin 
Herbe (The Magic Drink) by Frank 
Martin, and restudyings of Fidelio, 
Orpheus, The Marriage of Figaro and 
The Abduction from the Seraglio. 

“Egon Hilbert, general manager of 
the Vienna State Theatres, told me 
that the two Vienna opera houses are 
planning twelve new productions dur- 
ing the coming season, among which 
is the ambitious Palestrina, by 
Pfitzner. 

“La Scala of Milan received a gov- 
ernment subsidy of 335,000,000 Lire 
( $582,000) for the forthcoming season ; 
ome’s opera house received about the 
same amount — namely, 331,000,000 
Lire, plus 80,000,000 Lire ($139,000) 
lor its open air summer season at the 
lerme di Caracella. 

“All in all, the Italian government 
granted 1,300,000,000 Lire ($2,260,000) 
to its ten official opera companies in 
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Milan, Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Naples, Turin, Palermo, Bologna, 
Genoa, Cagliari, and the concerts of 
Santa Cecilia in Rome, for the 1948- 
49 season. 

“Zurich gives 1,400,000 Swiss 
francs to its municipal theatre, which 
is about $350,000. In Paris, the con- 
ductor, Louis Fourestier, told me the 
two opera houses receive 400 million 
francs, which equals about $1,333,000 
for next season. 

“Although the cases are not parallel, 
it seems ironic that the Metropolitan 
should have contemplated closing for 
the lack of $220,000, and that there is 


little chance for new productions,” 
concluded Mr. Graf. 
After staging the two operas at 


Central City and an outdoor produc- 
tion of Faust in Montreal, Mr. Graf 
flew to Austria to visit his parents. 
He was invited to stage performances 
next season at the State Opera in 
Vienna, La Scala of Milan, Terme di 
Caracalla in Rome (where he saw the 
Aida production he had staged in 
1938) and at the Arena in Verona. 
In Milan he discussed with Arturo 
Toscanini the television production of 
Falstaff, which he will stage with the 
NBC Symphony. At present, Mr. 
Graf is writing a book, Opera for the 
People, which has been commissioned 
by the University of Minnesota Press. 








Backstage in a Falstaff intermission, 
clustering around Salvatore Baccaloni, 
are: Max Lichtegg as Fenton, Lorenzo 
Alvary as Pistol, Armando Agnini, stage 
director, and Kurt Herbert Adler, chorus 
master. In the background is William 
Steinberg, conductor 


portions were out of the way, the so- 
prano brought her voice under control 
and was at her beautiful best in the 
three remaining acts. Mr. Peerce 
sang superbly, improving with each 
successive scene; and was uncom- 
monly convincing in the histronic as- 
pects of the role. 

After his sensational success as 
Valentine in last year’s Faust, Giu- 
seppe Valdengo’s performance as the 
elder Germont was disappointing. 
Nevertheless, he received the usual 
ovation after Di provenza il mar. 

George Cehanovsky, Alessio de 
Paolis, Walter Olitzki, Désiré Ligeti, 
Kathleen Lawlor and Mary Jane Gray 
were admirable in smaller parts. 
Ruby Asquith and Peter Nelson were 
featured in the ballet divertissements. 
The chorus sang well, but the badly 
hung hoop skirts worn by the ladies 
in the ballroom scene were an offense 
to the eye, as were the 1948 chairs in 
a 19th century sitting room. Pietro 
Cimara conducted. The third act 
finale came off exceptionally well in 
its ensemble aspects. 

With Massenet’s Manon, the com 
pany swung into a fine stride. With 
Bidu Sayao giving one of her incom- 
parable characterizations in the title 
role, it mattered little that Raoul 
Jobin sang less well than usual and 
failed dismally in the Dream, both in 
vocal quality and intonation. The 
French tenor seemed to be in com- 
mand of his vocal resources only in 
mezzo-forte passages in his middle 
range. It was interesting to observe 
that while the Traviata audience gave 
ovations to everybody, regardless of 
merit, the Manon audience (the social 
subscription series) withheld its ap- 
plause from Mr. Jobin at the end of 
the Dream. 


Francesco’ Valentino as _ Lescaut, 
Lorenzo Alvary as the Count des 
Grieux, and George Cehanovsky as 


De Bretigny more than met the de- 
mands of their roles, and upheld the 
honors of the company’s contingent of 
male singers. Others who added 
merit to the performance were Mar- 
tina Zubiri, Lois Hartzell, Bettie San- 
derson, Mr. De Paolis, Mr. Olitzki, 





Strohmeyer 





Regina Resnik and Herta Glaz get some 
coaching from the prompter, Glauco 
Curiel 


Sheril Alber, Caesar Curzi and Max 
Lorenzini. 


For Manon, the chorus costumes 
were both proper and colorful, and 
Armando Agnini’s staging was ad- 


mirable, reaching its high point in the 
final scene. Paul Breisach conducted 
with admirable results. But even so, 
Manon was Bidu Sayao’s show. A 
last-minute change of schedule lists a 
second performance of opera with the 
same cast on Oct. 4, instead of the 
La Traviata originally planned. 

Continuing according to the all but 
forgotten Coué regime of “better and 
better every day in every way,” the 
company achieved an outstanding per- 
formance of Don Giovanni for its first 
Sunday matinee audience, which in- 
cluded the concert series subscribers. 

Mr. Breisach conducted the Mozart 
score with real expertness. Ezio 
Pinza was in the mood for the title 
role, and Mr. Baccaloni was also very 
definitely in the mood for Leporello— 
and in his best voice as well. 

Don Giovanni also showed that the 
new tenor, Max Lichtegg, possessed 
far greater virtues than he had led us 
to believe at his debut on the opening 
night. His Don Ottavio was well 
acted, and more beautifully sung than 
it had been since Dino Borgioli first 
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Who Will Be Next 
To Play the Latest Game? 


NEW game called Suspending the Sea- 

son has become fashionable in mana- 
gerial circles this fall. Its rules are simple, 
but they must be followed exactly, or the 
game is no fun. There are two opposing 
sides—the board of directors of a musical 
institution and the members of one or more 
labor unions. The game is not played in the 
parlor, but in the conference room. It con- 
sists of five steps. First, the management 
summons the unions to learn their demands 
in the way of increased wages and other 
privileges. Second, the unions present their 
demands, which are of considerable size and 
scope. Third, the management makes a pub- 
lic announcement that the season has been 


cancelled. Fourth, the unions withdraw all- 


or most of their demands. Fifth and last, 
the management announces that the season 
will take place after all. 

The Metropolitan Opera Association was 
the first to play the game this year, and the 
board of directors emerged hands-down 
winners. The second contest took. place in 
Philadelphia, between the orchestra board 
and Local 77 of the American Federation of 
Musicians; this time the victory of the di- 
rectors was qualified rather than complete. 

Few sports enthusiasts are likely to ad- 
mire this new recreational feature of Ameri- 
can life, for unlike the more reputable game 
of boxing, it consists largely of blows below 
the belt. Moreover, neither side is required 
to weigh in before the match begins. The 
unions have no way of knowing whether the 
deficits incurred by the managements are 
legitimate, and the managements have no 
way of determining whether or not its em- 
ployes genuinely need more income. 

We should like to see the problems of 
labor and management approached in a more 
sportsmanlike manner. If the Philadelphia 
Orchestra board were to give the unions and 
the public free access to its complete books, 
so that anyone who wanted to could readily 
find out where every nickel went, the air 
would be cleared and unacrimonious nego- 
tiations would be possible. As it is, no out- 
sider can tell whether the anticipated 1948- 
1949 deficit of $126,000 is really necessary. 
As Billy Rose has demonstrated, the Metro- 
politan appears to be spending unnecessary 
amounts on what he calls “‘barnacle salaries” 
and wasteful processes of operation. Per- 
haps the Philadelphia Orchestra also has 
barnacle salaries, and perhaps its physical 
operations are inefficient. This is not an ac- 
cusation ; it is an explanation of the reason 
why the unions and the public are not ready 
to accept without hesitation the manage- 
ment’s statement of its side of the case. 


BVIOUSLY the Philadelphia man- 

agement cannot be expected to behave 
without secretiveness unless the musicians’ 
union responds with comparable openness. 
Do the players really need a wage increase, 
if it can be established beyond doubt that 
the orchestra cannot operate without a defi- 
cit? How much money, on the average, do 
Philadelphia Orchestra players earn from 
teaching, radio engagements, and other out- 
side activities—for many of which they are 
able to demand better prices as members of 
the orchestra than they could ask if they had 
no connection with it? Apart from the salary 
it provides, membership in the Philadelphia 
Orchestra is a valuable commercial asset. 
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The union has never indicated that it rec- 
ognizes this fact. 

The time for head-on collisions between 
management and labor is long past. If our 
major musical enterprises are to merit pub- 
lic respect, they must be maintained through 
goodwill and mutual candor, not by brand- 
ishing the big stick. 





Anything, But Anything, 
European Is Worth Its Cost 


ALLET THEATRE, the only Ameri- 

can dance company that has extended 
the traditional art of ballet into significant 
creative areas of the lyric theatre, has been 
forced by lack of funds to disband at least 
until the first of the year, and perhaps for 
the entire season. 

The Paris Opera Ballet, a mediocre en- 
semble with a third-class repertory—most 
of which was conceived by Serge Lifar, 
whose wartime record showed him to have 
no sympathy with American democratic 
ideals—has been appearing at the New York 
City Center, as officially invited guest of the 
mayor’s Golden Jubilee Committee. 

An invitation to appear in the Golden 
Jubilee under official sponsorship—complete 
with searchlights, band, and acres of pub- 
licity—might have given Ballet Theatre just 
the impetus it needed to feel secure in em- 
barking on a fall season. It is not chauvinis- 
tic to argue that so distinguished an Ameri- 
can institution deserved both the honor and 
the helping hand of recognition in the Jubi- 
lee celebration. 





Clothes Make the Man; 
Programs Make the Artist 


Recital programs, like women’s fashions, 
are dangerous weapons. Properly handled, 
they can flatter the individual character- 
istics of the artist. But treated in an un- 
imaginative and stereotyped way they can 
just as easily emphasize his bad points. Espe- 
cially for the young beginners who crowd 
into our concert halls each season the art 
of program-making is an essential study. 
The old saying goes, “It wasn’t so much 
what he said, as how he said it,” and to a 
certain extent this applies to recital per- 
formances. 

If a young pianist, for example, has a flair 
for contemporary music but no great love or 
understanding of Bach, it is foolish for him 
to begin his program with the customary 
Busoni transcription or Partita. He would 
be much wiser to play Bartok or Hindemith, 
and do it well. On the other hand, if a pianist 
is a born Scarlatti and Couperin interpreter, 
but not really at home in the music of 
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Beethoven, there is no reason why he should 
not play a whole program of the music of 
the earlier masters. The mere fact that he 
plays compositions of different periods and 
styles proves nothing, if he does not play 
them well. 

Most young singers are not equally at ease 
in several languages, as some of their more 
widely traveled and experienced colleagues 
are. A program of Italian arias, German 
Lieder, French songs, and—as a closing 
flourish — English and American works 
usually puts an impossible strain upon their 
interpretative abilities. How much wiser they 
would be to begin with songs they under- 
stand intuitively, and to confine their pro- 
grams to the music which they can perform 
with genuine individuality and meaning. If 
they are good Lieder singers or exponents 
of contemporary American songs, they 
should feel no compulsion to display their 
bad French, merely to prove that they have 
studied it a little. 

Some years ago a young pianist amused 
himself by playing a typical program back- 
wards, beginning with a new work and 
proceeding through Brahms, Beethoven and 
Mozart, back to Bach. The result was 
enormously refreshing. Let us hope that the 
present season will disclose a similar attitude 
of experimentation and originality. 
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Lauritz Melchior leaves New York in January 
to join a safari at Nairobi, Africa, for a six 
weeks’ lion hunt. He is taking 7,500 feet of 
color film with him to record the experience. 
Having completed a new motion picture, Luxury 
Liner, Mr. Melchior is making a concert tour 
before the Metropolitan Opera season. .. . 
Jacques Abram will introduce the First Piano 
Concerto in D major by Benjamin Britten with 
six orchestras this season. He is scheduled to 
perform it with the Cleveland Orchestra, the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, the Seattle Sym- 
phony, the San Francisco Symphony, the Port- 
land Symphony and the Utah State Symphony. 
It was at the composer’s request that Mr. 
Abram was given exclusive rights to per- 
formance of the concerto this year. Written in 
1938, the work was extensively revised by Mr. 
Britten in 1946, 

Italo Tajo, Italian bass-baritone, passed 
through New York recently on his way to the 
west coast for thirteen appearances with the San 
Francisco Opera Company in September and 
October. He will begin a concert. tour after 
this operatic engagement and makes his New 
York debut on Dec. 19, at a New Friends of 
Music concert... . / After a three months visit, 
Heitor Villa-Lobos, distinguished Brazilian 
composer, returned to Rio de Janeiro recently, 
to take up his duties as director of music in the 
public schools of Brazil. Mr. Villa-Lobos came 
to the United States last July to watch over 
the production of his musical comedy, Magda- 
lena, and to undergo an operation. He will de- 
vote much of his time to composition and to 
preparations for a world-wide concert tour 
later this winter. 

Leonard Bernstein, who will conduct the 
Israeli Philharmonic in concerts in Jerusalem, 
Tel Aviv and Haifa until December, will make 
his first appearance after his return home as 
guest conductor of the Boston Symphony on 
Dec. 9. 

After six months in Italy, Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini, tenor, and his wife, Pia Tassinari, soprano, 
returned to the United States recently. Mr. 
Tagliavini plans to invite young American sing- 
ers to appear as assisting artists at his recitals 
this year. 

Joseph Szigeti, violinist, who opens his tour 
this year on Oct. 13, as soloist with the Balti- 
more Symphony, will appear in fifty cities and 
play with nine orchestras. . After directing 
the Little Rock, Ark., Civic Light Opera this 
summer, Josef Blatt was appointed conductor 
of the Arkansas State Symphony in Little 
Rock. 

Recitals in Caracas, Venezuela, on Oct. 5, 
and in Bogota, Colombia, on Oct. 9, com- 
plete a sixteen week South American tour by 
William Kapell, pianist. Besides a heavy 
schedule of recitals on the road, the Budapest 
Quartet is giving five concerts in Chicago and 
eighteen concerts in New York this season... . 
Elisabeth Schumann, soprano, who is touring 
England, recently went to Denmark for two 
recitals in Copenhagen. Before her return to 
the United States, Mme. Schumann will have 
two return engagements in Paris. ... After a 
summer of operatic appearances in_ Italy, 
Alexander Sved returns in October to open his 
concert season in Pittsburgh. He will be heard 
later with the Metropolitan Opera. 

Having acquired a home in Rockport, Maine, 
Pierre and Genia Luboshutz waited for inspira- 
tion for a name. Finally they offered a prize of 
$5 to any one of their friends who could suggest 
the most appropriate title for the place. The 
winning name, Twin Keys, was submitted by 
Marks Levine, president of National Concert 
and Artists Corporation, who has managed the 
entire career of the duo-pianists. . . . Two 
French Canadian singers, Pierette Alarie, 
coloratura soprano, and her husband, Leopold 
Simoneau, tenor, have been engaged by the Paris 
Opera for the 1948-49 and 1949-50 seasons. They 
made their debuts with the company in Sep- 
tember. Miss Alarie appeared as Lakmé and 
Mr. Simoneau was heard as Wilhelm Meister 
in Mignon. Both will return for recital tours 
of the United States and Canada this year. 

Mona Paulee, mezzo-soprano, left for Central 
America in September. She will give concerts 
in Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Jamaica, 
(guatemala and El Salvador. . .. An appearance 
in Hango, Finland, opened Aubrey Pankey’s 
European tour. The baritone will sing in fifteen 
Finnish cities before proceeding to Norway and 
Sweden. 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 











ALL VACATION MINDED—Leopold Auer and Alexander Lambert 
exchange pointers (left). Gene Tunney, ex-champion, and John 
Alfred Hertz idles in 


McCormack meet in Dublin (center). 


Heidelberg (right) 


Who Said He Was? 

The revival of Don Carlos in Berlin after 
fifteen years is a proof that the Verdi renais- 
sance in Germany is not a passing fad. The 
German opera public asks why Verdi was mis- 
understood all these years. 

— 1928 — 


Still Returning 
John Charles Thomas, after singing for a 
year at the Royal Opera, in Brussels, and at 
Covent Garden, in London, has returned to 
America and will make an extensive tour of the 
leading Cities. 
— 1928 — 
More Adventurous Than Today, Anyhow 
The Metropolitan schedule for the coming 
season includes Strauss’ The Egyptian Helen, 
Krenek’s Jonny spielt auf, Respighi’s The 
Sunken Bell and Pizzetti’s Fra Gherardo. 
— 1928 — 


A Tale of Five Cities 
Walter Damrosch will begin his share in 
the conductorship over the Philharmonic-S ym- 
phony with a Five City Program. It offers 
Vaughan Williams’ London Symphony, Res- 
bight’s Pines of Rome, John Alden Carpenter's 





Seymour Lipkin, winner of the Rachmaninoff 
Fund piano contest, opens a series of twenty- 
two appearances with fifteen orchestras in Sag- 
inaw, Mich., on Oct. 12. The young pianist 
will give recitals in addition to this orchestral 
tour... . When Carlos Chavez appears as guest 
conductor of the Havana Philharmonic this fall, 
he will include his own H.P. Suite on the 
program. ... Richard Bonelli, baritone, recently 
received the “Excelentisimo Senor Don” award 
from the Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, 
in connection with his work for the Academy 
of the West. Literally the title means “the 
most excellent gentleman.” The only other holder 
of the award is Governor Ear! Warren of Cali- 
fornia. ... The Griller Quartet, which is cele- 
brating its twentieth anniversary this year, left 
recently for a tour of the British Isles. In 
January it will return for American engagements 
and in February will assume its duties as quartet 
in residence at the University of California. ... 
No less than seven concerts in ten days, includ- 
ing three consecutive appearances with the Mel- 
bourne Symphony, was the record chalked up 
by Jacob Lateiner, American pianist, on his 
Australian tour. He returns in November... . 
Two novelties will enliven the program of Alex- 
ander Borovsky’s piano recital in Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 23, excepts from Olivier Messiaen’s 
Vingt regards sur L’Enfant Jésus and Sibelius’ 
Sonatina No. 1, Op. 67. So warmly was 
Julius Katchen received, when he appeared as 
piano soloist with the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
in Amsterdam in September, that he was re- 
engaged for two more concerts on Dec. 1 and 2. 





MUSICAL AMERICA for October, 1928 — 








Skyscrapers, a fragment of Charpentier’s Louise 
and Johann Strauss’ Tales from the Vienna 
Woods. 

— 1928 — 


Silken Discipline 
Ernest Hutcheson, new dean of the Juilliard 
School, is not in the least “formidable,” but 
rather “the very gentlest rod of forceful dis- 
cipline that ever ruled an institution.” 
— 1928 — 


Thrice Happy Birthday 
Honors have been heaped on Frank Van Der 
Stucken at his 70th birthday party in Cincin 
nati. Among the illustrious names on the Van 
Der Stucken birthday committee were George 
Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Frederick Converse, 
Elisabeth Sprague Coolidge, Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Frederick Stock and Rubin Goldmark. 
— 1928 — 
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Edinburgh Festival 


(Continued from page 9) 
powerful a competitor for morning 
music, 

I can imagine no finer setting than 
Edinburgh for an enterprise of this 
magnitude. The architectural gran- 
deur of the city fascinates the eye. 
The flood-lit castle in the evening 
gave me the feeling that the majestic 
building, suspended from the darken- 
ing sky, was eavesdropping upon our 
multitudinous affairs below. 

The quality of the concerts varied 
from the humdrum to the mightily 
eloquent. Bruckner’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, played by the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, under Eduard van Beinum, 
carried unforgettable conviction and 
authority. The same orchestra, under 
Charles Munch, in music by Handel 
and Schubert created restlessness and 
disappointment by its superficiality. 
The Hallé Orchestra reached great 
heights in Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony 
and Brahms’ First, with John Bar- 
birolli’s conducting possessing the 
quality of re-creation. Sir Adrian 
Boult and the B.B.C. Symphony stirred 
us all with masterly presentations of 
Elgar’s Falstaff, Ravel’s Daphnis and 
Chloe (second series), and Vaughan 
Williams’ Sixth Symphony—a work 
which testifies to the continuing pow- 
ers of its creator in his seventy-sixth 
year. The Augusteo Orchestra rav- 
ished the ear with its string tone, but 
its programs were curiously assorted; 
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Adrian Boult 


it was surely hardly worth while ask- 
ing Furtwangler to guide them 
through such familiar courses as 
Strauss’ Death and Transfiguration, 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, and the 
third Leonore Overture (which had 
been played only a few days before by 
Boult and the B.B.C. Orchestra). I 
enjoyed the accompaniment to Beetho- 
ven’s Violin Concerto (with Yehudi 
Menuhin as soloist) by Ian Whyte 
and the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra, 
and his account of Sibelius’ First 
Symphony had the marks of devoted 
study and understanding. 

Festival opera was on a high level 
in Don Giovanni and Cosi Fan Tutte, 
both Glyndebourne productions. Cosi 
Fan Tutte, under Vittorio Gui, with 
Carl Ebert as stage director, danced 
away with top honors. Suzanne Danco 
(Fiordiligi), Hilde Giiden (Despina), 
Mariano Stabile (Don Alfonso), Eu- 
genia Zareska, Erich Kunz and Petre 
Munteanu revealed the essence of the 
score. The sets were as delightful to 
the eye as the music was entrancing 
to the ear. 

When Rafael Kubelik, from Prague, 
has mellowed in his experience with 
opera, as he has already with sym- 
phonic music, his Don Giovanni will 
have more than the fire and impulse 
which characterize it now. He was 
inclined to rush the singers, concen- 
trating his attention on the orchestra 
pit to the neglect of the significant 
drama on the stage. Ljuba Welitsch 
(Donna Anna), Vito de Taranto (Le- 
porello), Paolo Silveri (Don Giovan- 
ni), Richard Lewis (Don Ottavio), 
Christina Carroll (Donna _ Elvira), 
Ann Ayars (Zerlina), Ian Wallace 
(Masetto), and David Franklin (II 
Commendatore) constituted a good 
cast, with much beauty and color in 
their singing, but the effect was not 
so integrated as in Cosi Fan Tutte. 

Of the recitalists, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky remains most vividly in my 
memory, with his fine tone, his con- 
trol and his sensitive handling of a 
variety of styles. Nor shall I easily 
forget Maggie Teyte’s recital of songs 
by Ravel, Debussy and Fauré. 


“An English Salzburg” 


There is no doubt that an English 
Salzburg is now established—in Scot- 
land. When the rain was not sogging 
it into a clingine blanket, the crisp 
Northern air sharpened the faculties 
of assimilation, and the acoustical 
felicities of well-endowed _halls—if 
only London were as_ rich!—made 
listening a constant pleasure. In street 
and club one met artists and critics 
from the four corners of the earth, 
and talk and disputation became an 
unending diversion and stimulus. 

Of course there are lessons that 
Edinburgh must learn—lessons of 
greater concision; of more explora- 
tory program-making; of standards 
that cannot be relaxed; of satisfac- 
tions that are qualitative, no matter 
what the temptations to court popular 
approval. 

The theatre, the films and the art 
and music exhibitions I have not 
touched upon; they were a not in- 
considerable festival in themselves. 
The Sadler’s Wells Company offered 
eleven ballets. Several concerts were 
devoted to the music of Scotland; and 





Above, John Bar- 
birolli; left, Rafael 
Kubelik; right, Sir 





guitar re- 
citals by Andres Segovia, and ten con- 
certs by the Boyd Neel Chamber Or- 
chestra. 

What richness, 
fighting hard to make its 


there were trios, quartets, 


and in a country 
economic 
way. How grand it is, in the age of 
the dried egg and the snoek steak, that 
Edinburgh should lavish upon us such 
a wealth of the good things of intel- 
lectual life and proclaim to a wonder- 
ing world its unshaken faith in great 
art. 


FrenchMusicToday 


(Continued from page 6) 


the convulsions which followed the 
first world war and by the powerful 
attraction exercised by such power- 
fully individual creative artists—of all 
nationalities—as Diaghileff, Stravin- 
sky, Picasso, and the leaders of the 
surrealists. To the list of rightist 
musicians may also be added the name 
of Raymond Loucheur, though he has 
shown himself to be somewhat more 
daring than his colleagues in his con- 
ceptions and his manner of writing. 

There is also a_ small Parisian 
group consisting of four younger mu- 
sicians. Now about 40 years old, 
they united their interests shortly after 
the last war, reviving the name Jeune 
France, which they borrowed from 
Berlioz. Actually there is little affin- 
ity among them, except for a com- 
mon predilection for inquiry into the 
novel and unusual. 

The most prominent member of 
Jeune France is Olivier Messiaen 
whom we have already discussed. 
Daniel Lesur is primarily a chamber- 
music composer, In this field he has 
established his reputation by many 
pages of delicate workmanship, 
marked by a linear quality which re- 
minds me, in its clarity and subtlety, 
of the Japanese painter Foujita. An- 
dré Jolivet has pursued extensive 
acoustical investigations based on phe- 
nomena of sonority, the use of which 





he has inherited from the American 
composer, Edgar Varése. Since the 
war, he has greatly simplified and 


humanized his language, and now per- 
mits very rich natural sounds to ap- 
pear in his music. Yves Baudrier, the 
fourth member of the group, is an 
entirely self-taught composer who 
progresses slowly from one work to 
the next and (as he himself says) 
from one mistake to the next; but he 
is guided by exceptional musical in- 
stinct, highly personal qualities of 
imagination, and refined taste nourished 
by wide culture. He has not yet at- 
tained his full stature, but there is 
little doubt that he will ultimately 
succeed in realizing himself. 

To fill out our schematized picture 
of contemporary French music, we 
must now take into consideration the 
generation of composers under thirty. 
In this age-group, apart from talents 
too inconclusive to warrant consider- 
ation in this article, may be discovered 
three composers who stand head and 
shoulders above the rest, and who 
from the beginning of their careers 





have giveu signs that their future is 
assured. Two of these composers are 
pupils of Messiaen, and the third is a 
typical product of the Paris Conser- 
vatory. I shall speak first of the last 
of the last of the three, Henri Dutil- 
leux, for his case is a curious one. 
Dutilleux was launched into his 
career when he received the Prix de 
Rome. Many young musicians of his 
generation who have won this award 
have subsequently shown themselves 
incapable of breaking away from aca- 
demic disciplines, and have merely 
continued to make dull use of down-at- 
the-heels formulas. Dutilleux was too 
sensitive an artist to fall into this trap. 
But because he reached musical matur- 
ity during the German occupation— 
when all independent musical thought 
was virtually banned in France—he 
was forced to wait for the Liberation 
in order to understand the significance 
of contemporary music on an interna- 
tional level. One by one he discovered 
Stravinsky, Milhaud, Barték, Hin- 
demith, Prokofieff, and other compos- 
ers; it took him three years to recover 
from the impact of these experiences. 
Today he has overcome his artistic 
restlessness, and, now that he has gone 
back to work seriously, we may expect 
important achievements from him, His 
Sonata for piano, recently performed 
in Paris, brought him great acclaim. 
The two Messiaen pupils are Jean- 
Louis Martinet and Serge Nigg. The 
latter, after succumbing to the influ- 
ence of his teacher in his earlier works, 
has now become an adherent of Sch6n- 
berg and the twelve-tone method. He 
adapts these procedures to his own 
purposes, however, and controls them, 
much as Alban Berg did, by a musical 
taste formed under classical disciplines. 
The influence of Messiaen is even 
more directly visible in Martinet, who 
—like a number of other Messiaen pu- 
pils—appears to be greatly impressed 


by the Stravinsky of Le Sacre 
du Printemps (in a manner far re- 
moved from the present practices of 


Stravinsky himself, to which these 
young composers are passionately op- 
posed). Martinet’s Orphée is a rich and 
vigorous work, but it shows that he is 
still at the stage in which a young 
composer throws into a single con- 
tainer all the materials he is able to 
handle. When he has been decanted, so 
to speak, he will assuredly assume an 
important place in the French school. 

This, then, is the over-all picture of 
contemporary French music. It is a 
scene notable, above all else, for the 
great number and diversity of talents 
which constitute it. 
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October, 1948 


Koussevitzky Opens 
Final Boston Season 


New Works by Hanson, Messiaen 
Britten, Sowerby and Fine on 
Season Schedule 


Boston. — Serge Koussevitzky led 
the opening concert of his 25th and 
final season with the Boston Sym- 
phony Oct. 8. For his opening concert 
he had chosen a program designed 
to recall his American debut in 1924. 

The season will introduce some new 
works of notable interest. Benjamin 
Britten has written a new = sym- 
phony which will be given its world 
premiere by this orchestra, and Oli- 
vier Messiaen has composed, by com- 
mission of the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation, a new symphony of un- 
usual proportions which will be per- 
formed this season. Ralph Vaughan 
Williams’ Sixth Symphony, which 
had its American premiere at the 
Berkshire Music Festival last July, 
will be played on Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
third program, Oct. 22. A Toccata by 
Irving Fine will be introduced at the 
same concert. Igor Stravinsky will 
conduct a suite from his ballet, Orfeo. 
A new symphony by Leo Sowerby has 
been announced, and a piano concerto 
by Howard Hanson, with Rudolf 
Firkusny as soloist. Eleazar de Car- 
valhe, Brazilian guest conductor, will 
introduce two new works from his 
own country—a Sinfonia by Oscar 
Fernandez, and Manducarara, by Hei- 
tor Villa-Lobos. The first Boston 
performance of Gustav Mahler’s Sev- 
enth Symphony will be given Oct. 15. 

Other programs will revive a num- 
ber of works which Mr. Koussevitzky 
has introduced in the course of his 
Boston career. These will include 
Bach’s B minor Mass, Béla Barték’s 
Concerto for Orchestra, Prokofieff's 
Fifth Symphony, Liszt’s Faust Sym- 
phony, Stravinsky’s Ode and Song of 
the Nightingale, and Shostakovitch’s 
Seventh Symphony. 

Vladimir Horowitz, who made his 
Boston debut in 1928 playing Rach- 
maninoft’s Third Piano Concerto will 
repeat that work, and Jascha Heifetz 
will repeat Prokofieff’s Second Vio- 
lin Concerto, which he played here 
in 1937. Jesus Maria Sanroma will 
be soloist in Ravel’s Piano Concerto, 
which he gave its first American per- 
formance, under Koussevitzky’s direc- 
tion on April 22, 1932. 

Guest conductors will be Igor Stra- 
vinsky, Ernest Ansermet, Leonard 
Bernstein, Eleazar de Carvalho, and 
Thor Johnson, 

Soloists will 


include Rudolf Fir- 


kusny, Nicole Henriot, Myra Hess, 
Viadimir Horowitz, Soulima Stra- 
vinsky, Jascha Heifetz, and Gregor 
Piatigorsky. 


Bakersfield to Have 
Orchestral Season 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF.—Five — sub- 
scription concerts are scheduled dur- 
ing the 1948-1949 season of the Kern 
Philharmonic, on Noy. 1, Dec. 13, 
Feb. 14, March 21 and May 2. 
Edouard Hurlimann continues as con- 
ductor for a second year. The Kern 
Philharmonic Chorus will sing with 
the orchestra at one of the regular 
concerts. Three special Sunday after- 
noon children’s concerts will be given. 

Since the first concert on Jan. 20, 
1947, the Kern Philharmonic has 
grown steadily in public favor. «The 
financial backing of the orchestra 
comes—in addition to ticket sales 
from voluntary contributions entitling 
patrons to membership in the Kern 
Philharmonic Society. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Seymour Strongin, 
chairman of the finance committee, 
the budgetary requirements of the 
orchestra are securely met. The 
orchestra draws musicians from com- 
munities many miles distant from 
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Bakersfield, and few of the commut- 
ing members ever miss a rehearsal. 
At last season’s final concert Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah was performed, with 
Eulalia Da Campo, soprano, as one of 
the soloists. Other artists who ap- 


peared with the orchestra in 1947- 
1948 were Wendell Hoss, French 
horn; Floyd Stancliff, flute; Olive 
Mae Beach, soprano; and _ Israel 


Baker, violinist. 


Mitropoulos to Open 
Philharmonic Season 


First Eight Weeks to Include 
Several First Performances; 
Unfamiliar Works Listed 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, who will con- 
duct the first eight weeks of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony season 
in Carnegie Hall will supplement the 
standard repertory with several new 
or unfamiliar works. 

Morton Gould’s Third Symphony 
will have its premiere in a new version 
Oct. 28. Completed in January, 1947, 
the work was introduced by the Dallas 
Symphony on Feb. 16 of that year; 
since then the composer has revised 
the entire score and has written a new 
last movement. 

There will be two first 
pertormances—a Prelude and Fugue 
by Harilaos Perpessa, and Vision 
Dramatique by Karol Rathaus. Anton 
Webern’s Passacaglia (composed in 
1908) and Artur Schnabel’s Rhap- 
sody for Orchestra will be given their 
first New York performances. Three 
first performances by the orchestra 
will be the Overture to Verdi’s Na- 
bucco; Bloch’s Suite for Viola and 
Orchestra, in which William Lincer 
will be soloist; and Barték’s Second 
Rhapsody, in which Isaac Stern will 
play the violin part. 

Mr. Mitropoulos will also offer a 
performance of Mahler’s Seventh 
Symphony, which was not heard here 
in its entirety since its first New York 
performances under Willem Mengel- 
berg in 1923. 

In honor of the coming 75th birth- 
day of Arnold Schonberg, Mr. Mitro- 
poulos will play his Five Orchestral 
Pieces, last done here in 1925. Char- 
pentier’s Impressions of Italy will also 
be unfamiliar to Carnegie Hall audi- 
ences, having been played here only 
once before, in 1926, 

Soloists for the first eight weeks 
will include, in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned, Zino Francescatti, 
violinist; Arturo Benedetti Michelan- 
geli, pianist; Dorothea Powers, vio- 
linist; Leonard Rose, cellist; Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist; and Joseph Szigeti, 
violinist. 
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Music Clubs Hold Board Meeting 


CHICAGO 

N THE course of meetings from 
September 7 to 10, in the home city 
of the national president, Mrs. Royden 
J. Keith, the board of directors of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
went on record in favor of the in- 
auguration of an International Music 
Week. A communication was ad- 
dressed to Secretary General Trygve 
Lie, asking that such a program be in- 
stituted under the auspices of the 
United Nations. The suggestion was 
brought before the Board of Directors 
in a resolution presented by the Penn- 
sylvania Federation, but it was also 
in accord with plans formulated by C. 
M. Tremaine, secretary and founder 
of National and _ Inter-American 
Music Week. It was one of many in- 
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dications of the increasing concern 
with world affairs which characterized 
the meetings. 

In accordance with the national 
president’s often expressed wish that 
the Federation stimulate increasing 
use of the great hymns of the church, 
plans were made for a reorganization 
of the church music department. A 
distinguished advisory committee, such 
as the one already appointed by Alvin 
F. Brightbill, national chairman, will 
be maintained with sub-committees in 
the fields of music in worship, hym- 
nology, congregational singing and 
hymn festivals, choir festivals, church 
music materials, leadership training, 
and inter-faith activities. The service 
that has previously functioned under 
the title, Who's Who of Church 
Musicians, will be continued, but will 
be known as Directory of Church 
Musicians. 

The church music department will 
be further strengthened through the 
addition of chairmen from both the 
student and junior divisions. The 
junior division, in which the age 
brackets have previously been rather 
loosely defined, has now been divided 
into three age groups: Juvenile, from 
one to ten years; Intermediate, from 
eleven to fourteen; Junior, from fif- 
teen to eighteen. Junior clubs were 
urged to sponsor wherever possibile 
performances by State Student Musi- 
cian and Young Artist competition 
winners, as a means of encouraging 
young talent. Since Junior Clubs 
have shown interest in opera, it was 
voted to add an opera chairmanship 
in that division. 

The Memory Fund, which main- 
tains the Edgar Stillman Kelley 
Junior Scholarship—an annual award 
of $250 tuition to a worthy student of 
eighteen or less—was renamed the 
Etelka Evans Memory Fund in honor 
of the late Etelka Evans, a past 
junior counselor and, at the time of 
her death a year ago, a national board 
member. Miss Evans was the founder 
of the scholarship. 

Reorganization of the music in hos- 
pitals committee in accordance with 
the districting plan of the Veterans 
Administration was authorized. A 
National committee consisting of five 
regional chairmen = and thirteen 
branch representatives will cover the 
geographical regions and_ districts 
established by the Veterans Admin- 
istration. Creation of a music work- 
shop committee to train for hospital 
service was also authorized. 


Support for American Music 


Continuing support of the American 
composer and a continuing relationship 
to the American Music Center were 
endorsed. 

The Federation accepted from Cole- 
man Cooper, founder and director of 
the Apollo Boys Choir of Dallas, 
Texas, an offer of one complete 
scholarship and two partial scholar- 
ships to his choir school, with a total 
value of about $1,600. 

The organization already gives sum- 
mer scholarships at the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, the Berk- 
shire Music Center, and the Chautau- 
qua Institution. A _ scholarship for 
next summer was voted to the Tran- 
sylvania Music Camp at Brevard, 
In accordance with the other reso- 
lutions directed towards increasing op- 
portunities for young talent, the Fed- 
eration passed a motion urging that 
“strenuous, concerted effort” be made 
by every member of the. National 
Board and the State and District 
Presidents Council, as well as by club 
members throughout the country, to 
have at least one Young Artist win- 
ner booked in its most important com- 
munity series of the 1949-1950 season. 

The Board of Directors also voted 
that, inasmuch as the immediate erec- 


Mrs. Royden J. Keith with a New York 
Federation young artist, Francine Falkon, 
contralto, at the Berkshire Festival 


tion of a concert hall in London, to 
serve the same purpose as Queens 
Hall, bombed out in the blitz, seemed 
unlikely, the funds collected for that 
purpose under the international music 
relations chairmanship of the late 
Olga Samaroff-Stokowski be trans- 
ferred to the foundation created by 
pupils of the late Mme. Samaroff. 


The Federation is formulating a 
plan for giving special citations to 
conductors and others who make a 
significant contribution to the cause 
of American music. 

The music in the home committee 
and the artists presentation service, 
long-standing committees of the Fed- 
eration, were dropped. 

The appointment of Vernon Ham- 
mond of Philadelphia as Opera chair- 
man to succeed Leonard Treash was 
ratified. Mrs. E. H. Houston, of Ben- 
ton, Ark., and Mrs. J. Greely Mc- 
Gowin, of Chapman, Ala., were 
elected to the finance committee. Mrs. 
Warren Knox, of Selkirk, N. Y., was 
elected to membership on the national 
board. 


Biennial in Dallas 


The 25th Biennial will be held in 
Dallas, March 27-April 3, with a post- 
convention tour to Mexico as an added 
attraction. Many Texas artists will be 
featured on the program. 

In accordance with the new nom- 
inating procedure adopted at Detroit 
in 1947, a nominating committee of 
seven, four of these representing the 
various regions, was named. Mrs. 
Frank Cregor, of Indiana, is chairman 
and Mrs. Charles A. Pardee, of IIli- 
nois, is secretary. 

In commemoration of its golden 
anniversary, the Federation last sea- 
son inaugurated a Golden Anniversary 
Fund. Mrs. Elmer Sexauer, of South 
Dakota, and Mrs. Robert Roberts, of 
Florida, were named additional mem- 
bers of the finance committee to 
assist the national chairman, Mrs. 
John Alexander Jardine, of Fargo, 
N. D., in raising this fund. 

At the closing session three policy 
resolutions were passed. One of these, 
based on the premise that people must 
be taught that music is essential to the 
moral structure of our country, con- 
tained three sections: The first urged 
that the Federation, while continuing 
its efforts to aid especially talented 
young musicians, also “earnestly 
work to provide opportunity through 
the home, the church and the school 
for all children to learn and appre- 
ciate music,” the second recommended 
continued support of the American 
composer, along with a campaign to 
secure repeated performances of con- 
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RADIO ROUNDUP 





By QUAINTANCE EaToN 


URVEYING the radio networks’ 

plans for music in the coming 

season, one notes a few shifts in 
the conventional lineup, and while any 
general air of renovation is absent, 
one or two new ideas are being ad- 
vanced. The biggest news is the spon- 
sorship of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Sunday concerts by 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. With CBS thus relieved of its 
heaviest 1948-49 musical burden on 
Oct. 10, we might hope for some in- 
dependent effort by the network to re- 
store its musical prestige, dimmed by 
the dropping of Invitation to Music 
and the educational program, Gate- 
ways to Music. Instead, we find CBS 
content to sail along under trimmed 
sail, even throwing overboard the 
Philadelphia Orchestra broadcasts 
formerly heard on Saturday after- 
noons, except when football games 
ate into the scheduled 5 p.m. hour— 
as too often happened. 

CBS has carried the Philharmonic 
for the past 18 years, some of them 
aridly sustaining, others irrigated by 
sponsors’ Goldwasser. Before the Phil- 
harmonic’s Oct. 10 opening this year, 
the Columbia Symphony did a splen- 
did summer job, conducted chiefly by 
Alfredo Antonini. Bernard Herrmann 
returned for a single broadcast on 
Oct. 3, after a leave of absence during 
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October, 1948 


which he completed his opera, Wuth- 
ering Heights. 

Deems Taylor was the intermission 
guest on this occasion, a circumstance 
which led to the revelation that the 
composer-annotator-quizee will pre- 
side over the Philharmonic intermis- 
sions this winter. In an apparent effort 
to wrap up information, entertainment 
and education in one handy package, 
CBS has sold the oil company the 
idea of a Musical Weekend for each 
intermission: After several specially 
selected children have been led 
through a musical tour of New York, 
Mr. Taylor elicits their comments in 
the Sunday broadcast. Considered in 
advance, the idea sounds as if it might 
fly apart in six different directions, 
but experience will tell. The Philhar- 
monic broadcasts are reviewed as con- 
certs in the regular columns devoted 
to orchestral programs. 

As long as CBS is determined to 
sell as many “packages” of its own 
devising as possible, we think it has 
overlooked one excellent bet, already 
molded into smooth and acceptable 
format. This is its own Green Room 
series, which has_ graced the 
summer Columbia Symphony broad- 
casts. James H. Fassett, head of CBS 
music, thrown into the breach for the 
series, grew to be an excellent master- 
of-ceremonies and guide of spontane- 
ous talk. He has a pleasing radio 
voice, a dignified personality and the 
ability to keep a conversation lively 
but never silly. 


NBC fo Televise Falstaff 


At NBC, the talk is all of Tos- 
canini’s probable television experi- 
ments. Verdi's Falstaff has been fairly 
definitely scheduled for an _ unan- 
nounced date after the first of the 
year. Herbert Graf’s name is con- 
nected with the staging, which should 
be full dress in Studio 8-H. Cast 
members have not yet been mentioned. 

Some Italian musicians may follow 
the Maestro back to this country. One, 
at least, is certain: A 28-year-old con- 
ductor, Guido Cantelli, whom Tos- 
canini heard in Milan, will have four 
weeks with the NBC Symphony, suc- 
ceeding Ernest Ansermet, whose suc- 
cess last season brings him back for 
four weeks. 

Toscanini opens his season on Oct. 
23 with the first of six concerts in a 
Brahms cycle. His son-in-law, Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, will be featured in the 
opening event, playing the B flat 
Piano Concerto. All four symphonies, 
the Double Concerto, the seldom heard 
choral works, Nanie, and Gesang der 
Parzen, will be presented. The re- 
maining two weeks of the Maestro’s 
tenure have been tentatively reserved 
for a production of Aida in concert 
form, possibly to be televised. An- 
other eight weeks is Mr. Toscanini’s 
portion later in the year. Just now, 
Milton Katims is filling the three- 
week period remaining in the summer 
series, which has also featured these 
conductors since last we reported: 
Alexander Hilsberg (July 17, 24); 
Massimo Freccia (July 31, Aug. 7, 
14) ; Roy Shield (Aug. 21, 28) ; Hans 
Lange (Sept. 4, 11) and Max Reiter 
(Sept. 18, 25). Mr. Katims gave the 
premiere of Orpheus in Town by the 
Swedish composer, Hilding Rosen- 
bers. Mr. Shield, manager of the or- 
chestra, made his debut as conductor, 


with two soloists—Elen Dosia, so- 
prano, and Claude Frank, pianist. 
Two New Shows 

Two brand-new sponsored shows 


have just been introduced with some 
fanfare. The American Oil Company 
is footing the bill for an essay into 
Americana, called Carnegie Hall, al- 
though it will not originate from that 
centre after the first program. A 
parade of guest singers, led off by 
John Charles Thomas, will march be- 
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Soulima Stravinsky 


CBS Symphony 


Soulima Stravinsky, Sept. 19 


Soulima Stravinsky, pianist, whe 
made his American debut in July at 
Red Rocks, near Denver, introduced 
himself to the radio audience in this 
broadcast, of which Alfredo Antonini 
was conductor. Because of his inevit- 
able association with the works of his 
father, Igor Stravinsky, the pianist 
asked to be permitted to play Mozart’s 
C major Concerto, K. 503, for his 
radio debut, in order not to become 
typed in the public mind as an exclu- 
sive exponent of his father’s music. 
His initial demonstration of his way 
with the classic repertoire revealed 
him to be a musician of the highest 
sensitivity and taste, devoid of either 
arrogance or preciousness. Except for 
a tendency to let the slow movement 
lag while he attended to expressive 
details of the ornamental melody, his 
performance was unexceptionable in 
style, fluent in technique, and inviting 
in tone quality. 

Mr. Antonini opened the program 
with a sturdy and honorable reading 
of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, and 
also presented three movements from 
Ravel’s Le Tombeau de Couperin and 
four from Tibor Serly’s orchestration 
of portions of Béla Barték’s Mikro- 
kosmos. The orchestra responded well 
at all times, and appeared to be a bet- 
ter disciplined, less individualistic 
body of players than the NBC group. 

ae 


Wagner Symphony in C, Sept. 12 

Richard Wagner’s Symphony in C, 
composed in Leipzig in 1832 when he 
was nineteen, had what was believed 
to be its first radio broadcast in the 
United States on Sept. 12, when it 
was played by the CBS Symphony 
under Alfredo Antonini. For all its 
116 years, the work still possessses an 
amazing vitality. Both the bold har- 
mony of the majestic introduction to 
the first movement and the melodic 
eloquence of the Andante are pro- 
phetic of the later Wagner. The 
composer himself commented upon this 
aspect of the symphony when it was 
performed privately in Venice in 1882, 
the year before his death. The slow 
movement, he wrote, revealed how 
far he had developed “in the elegiac 
vein,” even in his student years. 

It would be foolish to compare 
Wagner’s apprentice work with the 
masterpieces created by more pre- 
cocious geniuses like Mozart, Schu- 
bert and Mendelssohn at the same 
age. Of all the great composers, 
Wagner was one of the slowest to 
develop. But this symphony is still 
interesting in its own right, and it 
offers fascinating material for specu- 
lation. 

Why, one asks oneself first of all, 
does it reflect the style of Schubert’s 
early symphonies, both in thematic ma- 
terial and development, so clearly? 
None of Schubert’s symphonies had 
been published in 1832, and although 
Wagner had spent a few weeks. in 





Vienna, it is hardly possible that he 
heard any orchestral music by the re- 
cently dead and still relatively obscure 
composer. In fact, Wagner com- 
plained of the notoriously frivolous 
taste of the Viennese, writing that 
-all one could hear was Heérold’s 
Zampa! 

The similarity may be explained by 
the fact that both Schubert and Wag- 
ner were subject to the same influ- 
ences, and that the style of their 
apprentice works in symphonic form 
was more or less “in the air” at that 
time. Curiously enough, one finds 
far less trace of Beethoven in this 
work, although Wagner had copied 
out the Ninth Symphony and had 
steeped himself in Beethoven's music 
while he was studying with Theodor 
Weinlig. 

Of Mozart and Haydn there are 
copious echoes, but rather in treat- 
ment and development than in actual 
material. The last two movements, 
in their repetitious development and 
rather perfunctory harmony, betray 
the inexperience of the young com- 
poser. But with all its faults, this 
symphony is an invaluable document 
in tracing Wagner’s development, and 
one hopes that other conductors will 
revive it occasionally. Mr. Antonini 
and the orchestra gave a lively per- 
formance, both of the Wagner Sym- 
phony and of Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
Scheherazade, which followed on the 
program. x. 3. 


NBC Symphony 


New Schmitz Concerto, Sept. 11 


The world premiere of E. Rober. 
Schmitz’s Concerto No. 1, for piano 
and orchestra, with the composer as 

(Continued on page 26) 
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D’Albert’s Tiefland Revived 
By Young Group, Opera “48 


By Hersert F. PEyYSER 


NOTHER small-scale co-opera- 
tive opera company, Opera °48, 
was launched in the theatre of 
the Joan of Arc Junior High School 
on West 93rd Street, Sept. 30. Its 
aim is to present works rather less 
familiar than the customary Verdi- 
Rossini - Puccini - Bizet - Mascagni - 
Leoncavallo standbys. To this end it 
began its career* with an exhumation 
of Eugen d’Albert’s Tiefland, un- 
heard hereabouts for years. The piece 
was sung in an English translation 
by R. H. Elkin. Instead of an orches- 
tra, a piano, reinforced for a few 
moments by a flute and a _ guitar, 
supported the singers. It was intended 
to perform the instrumental part on 
two pianos, but on the opening evening 
the illness of one of the players threw 
the burden of accompanying on the 
shoulders of a solitary pianist, Hedda 
Ballon, who carried out her share in 
creditable fashion. The opera was 
conducted by Siegfried Landau. There 
were two simple scenic sets designed 
by Robert Perrine. Albert Felmar 
had charge of the stage direction. The 
singers who make up Opera ’48 are 
young people who have had more or 
less experience in opera, operetta and 
concert. 
Tiefland never had a good press in 
America, nor did it catch the popular 
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fancy as in Central Europe. Not even 
when Gatti-Casazza gave it at the 
Metropolitan in 1908 with singers like 
Emmy Destinn, Erik Schmedes and 
Fritz Feinhals could it survive one 
season. Another attempt was made to 
float it six years later at the Century 
Theatre, this time in an English ver- 
sion. That production, under Alfred 
Szendrei, with Lois Ewell as Marta, 
Louis Kreidler as Sebastiano and a 
tenor named Bergman as Pedro, was 
laudable enough, and the size of the 
house was more favorable to the work 
than the Metropolitan. Yet the opera 
did not last, and various subsequent 
attempts to acclimate it in Chicago, 
Baltimore and elsewhere were no 
luckier, even with the supposed ad- 
vantage of English translations. 

All the same, Tiefland is doubtless 
the most viable of Eugen d’Albert’s 
seventeen operas. To be sure, it had 
its detractors almost from the start. 
When plans were made to produce it 
in Dresden not long after its premiere 
in Prague (1903) the late Ernst von 
Schuch, who had to pass on it, stub- 
bornly declined to conduct it unless 
the composer agreed to cut out an 
entire act. D’Albert stormed and pro- 
tested, yet in the end Schuch had his 
way and eliminated about 250 pages 
of orchestral score. Somehow the 
work held together without any patch- 
ing to speak of, and it is in this short- 
ened form that it was always subse- 
quently given. 

Next in effectiveness to Tiefland, 
and possibly superior (though quite as 
unoriginal) in its music is Die Toten 
Augen, which gained a brief vogue 
here in 1923, when it was produced by 
the traveling Wagnerian Opera Com- 
pany. The rest of d’Albert’s stage 
works are as dead as mutton. The 
present writer still harbors dismal 
memories of two of the last—Die 
Schwarze Orchidee, a sorry attempt 
to cash in on the transient popularity 
of Krenek’s pseudo-jazz opera, Jonny 
Spielt Auf; and Mister Wu, an 
operatic version of a play popular 
about 25 years ago. The Black Orchid, 
this chronicler recalls, closed with a 
simulated negro coming tearfully be- 
fore the curtain to sing Deep River, 
in barbarous English, at a_ vastly 
puzzled audience in the Berlin Stad- 
tische Oper. 


The Play Is the Thing 


In Tiefland the play, not the music, 
is the thing. Rudolph Lothar made a 
really excellent opera book out of 
Angel Guimera’s Spanish drama, Ter- 
ra Baixa, which Wallace Gillpatrick 
and Guido Marburg translated as 
Marta of the Lowlands, and which 
this reviewer saw at the old Manhat- 
tan Theatre (at Sixth Avenue and 
33rd Street) in 1903, with Corona 
Riccardo in the title role (a part after- 
ward associated with Bertha Kalich). 
A tense and well constructed piece, it 
actually had no need of musical en- 
hancement, though if anybody should 
have made an opera out of it, it ought 
to have been Puccini. D’Albert’s 
music is scrappy, eclectic and cheap. 
A few good pages here and there are 
set off against trivialities of Viennese 
operetta and melodic and dramatic 
stereotypes of the lesser operasmiths 
of the Italian verismo school. A pro- 
logue, picturing dawn in the high 
mountains, has atmosphere of a sort 
(forty years ago it passed as “Debus- 
syan”),. Marta’s gloomy, moody mono- 
logue, Pedro’s tale of his combat with 
a wolf, and a love duet are fairly 
threadbare, if conventionally effective. 
Sebastiano defiantly orders Marta to 
dance for him in a supposedly “seduc- 
tive” song with guitar accompaniment 
—the sort of thing heard ten thousand 
times in opera. On the whole, d’Al- 
bert’s score, even when passable 








Members of the cast of the Opera ‘48 production of Eugen d'Albert's Tiefland: 
Annamarie Rissland, Maria Joanu, Harriet Friedenberg, Sara Strano, Robert 
Tevrizian, Manfred Hecht, Michael Stewart, and Vincent Mincieli 


“theatre,” is sadly dated and quite 
abysmally middle class. It was found 
to have worn hopelessly thin already 
when it was revived less than six 
years after its New York premiere. 

The play, however, for all its stock 
effects and situations, is the sort of 
melodrama that can usually enkindle 
an unexacting audience. Sebastiano, a 
wealthy and unscrupulous mill owner, 
holds Marta in thraldom to serve his 
own pleasure. Wishing to take a rich 
wife, yet unwilling to renounce Marta 
wholly, he resolves to marry her to 
Pedro, a young and incredibly inno- 
cent shepherd, who lives alone in the 
high Pyrenees. Pedro has _ long 
dreamed that the Mother of God will 
some day send him a wife, and when 
Sebastiano presents him with the un- 
willing Marta the youth imagines that 
his prayer has been answered. After 
the marriage, however, Marta stub- 
bornly refuses to enter Pedro’s cham- 
ber—to the mountaineer’s perplexity, 
which is presently heightened by a 
gleam of light—Sebastiano’s signal— 
in the direction of Marta’s room. 
The gossip of villagers at length re- 
veals the truth to him. Little by little 
Marta’s feelings soften, and presently 
she begs the shepherd to carry her off 
to his mountain home. Sebastiano, 
however, has no idea of giving up the 
woman. He strikes Pedro scornfully, 
while the peasants, at their master’s 
behest, overpower the mountaineer and 
drag him away. Yet he gains his free- 
dom, confronts the unarmed Sebasti- 
ano and throttles him before he can 
pick up a knife to defend himself. 
Then, having called the villagers to 
witness what he has done, he catches 
up Marta in his arms and carries her 
off to the freedom of the heights. 


Performance Misses Fire 


The performance was excellent in 
intention but inevitably amateurish in 
result. The three chief roles were 
assumed by Beatrice Bushkin, a 
soprano who has been heard with the 
Toledo Civic Opera Company and on 
the Metropolitan Auditions of the 
Air; Robert Tevrizian, tenor, who 
played the leading roles in the 
Weber’s Der Freischiitz and Stravin- 
sky’s Oedipus Rex; and Manfred 
Hecht, baritone, remembered from his 
appearances with the New Opera 
Company, the New York City Opera 
and various operetta productions. Mr. 
Hecht, as Sebastiano, was dramatic- 
ally and vocally the best equipped 
and most experienced of the partici- 
pants. Mr. Tevrizian, a burly Pedro, 
if deficient in stage experience, dis- 
closed a substantial voice of large 
body and good quality. Miss Bushkin 
delivered the music of Marta in 
penetrating and acidulous tones and 
showed herself insufficiently resource- 
ful as an actress to develop a really 
convincing embodiment. Of the other 
participants Michael Stewart, as 
Tommaso, had the best moments. 
Lesser parts were sung by Annamarie 
Rissland, Harriet Friedenberg, Sara 
Strano, Maria Joanu, Vincent Min- 


cieli and Maurice Stern. The standard 
of enunciation was reasonably high, 
but the Elkin English version con- 
tained the usual admixture of libret- 
tese and awkward colloquialism. 

A fairly numerous audience greeted 
the maiden effort of the new organi- 
zation and applauded the performers 
cordially. If Tiefland nowadays sounds 
longer, duller and emptier than ever 
the blame does not rest so much on 
the ambitious young people who toiled 
to bring it to life or even on the ab- 
sence of an orchestra. The fact is that 
d’Albert, once a great pianist, simply 
mistook his calling when he fancied 
himself a composer of operas. 

Tiefland was repeated on Oct. 2. 





George Szell Begins 
Third Cleveland Season 


CLEVELAND.—The 3lst season of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, which was to 
open Oct. 7 with George Szell begin- 
ning his third season as conductor, 
will include several novelties. The new 
Violin Concerto by Roy Harris, com- 
missioned for the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, will be given its world premiere 
on March 31, with Josef Gingold as 


soloist. Among other works new to 
Cleveland audiences will be Arthur 
Honegger’s Fourth Symphony, Gus- 


tav Mahler’s Ninth Symphony, Frank 
Martin’s Petite Symphonie Concer- 
tante, and Berlinski’s Kenaan. 
Guest conductors during the season 
will be Charles Munch, Ernest Anser- 
met, and Rudolph Ringwall, associate 
conductor of the orchestra. Soloists 
will include Rudolf Serkin, Artur 


Rubinstein, Guiomar Novaes, Claudio 
Arrau, and many others. 
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SPANISH DANCE 


(Continued from page 7) 


and his performances often lack 
authenticity. Yet, José Torres has 
been the darling of the French public 
ever since his Paris debut and is per- 
haps the most successful dancer in all 
Europe at the moment. His costumer, 
Marcel Petit Jean Rigaut, works ex- 
clusively for him, and sets off his at- 
tractive figure to advantage. Raymond 
Tragan composes and arranges his 
music, and plays excellently for him 
when he dances in public recitals. 

José Torres’ elegant technique is 
eclectic and frequently dependent upon 
ballet steps; it is overrefined, and 
when he dances with piano or guitar 
he often fails to give a sense of purity 
of style. Yet without question he is 
wonderfully talented, and in gypsy 
dances he is sincere, eloquent, master- 
ful and breathtaking in his virtuosity 
—especially in his magnificent turns. 

To the music of Joaquin Nin he 
brings great understanding, but in 
many of his folk dance arrangements 
he mixes folk technique unjustifiably 
with ballet technique. In court dances 
he successfully becomes a museum 
piece, portraying the vain, empty cava- 
lier on parade, but communicating no 
emotion to the audience. 

Torres was born in Seville during 
the first world war, and came to France 
in 1935. His mother was a native of 
Granada; his father was a gypsy. As 
an artist he is not naturally noble, 
though he has adopted a pose of nobili- 
ty to make himself seem to be the 
male counterpart of Argentina. But 
for this role he is neither masculine 
enough nor tragically convincing. He 
has produced no important group 
choreography, and it is questionable 
whether his short engagements at the 
Paris Opéra Comique did him much 
good. 

In contrast to the rapid rise of José 
Torres, Mariemma’s , development in 
the concert field has been slow and 
steady. Though she is still a compara- 
tively young artist, she has already 
proven her talent for the theatre in 
the Opéra Comique production of El 
Amor Brujo, which Manuel de Falla 
composed for Argentina. In collabora- 
tion with Georges Wague, who also 
worked with Argentina, and the painter 
Yves Brayer, Mariemma restored this 
masterpiece of theatre and Spanish 
dance to the repertoire in a form ap- 
proximating the original choreography. 
While Mariemma’s version of El 
Amor Brujo did not obliterate the 
memory of Argentina in either choreo- 
graphy or personal performance, it was 
a great credit to her—the more so 
because the décors and costumes failed 
to suggest the proper mood. 

Mariemma’s range is exceptional. In 
her concerts she projects her person- 
ality simply and charmingly into a 
wide variety of characterizations and 
moods. Her strong technique and sin- 
cere feeling together make her per- 
formances convincing. 

Two dancers who are rapidly be- 
coming well known are Salvador Var- 
gas and Morita Aeros. Both distin- 
guished themselves in Mariemma’s El 
Amor Brujo. Vargas recently came 
to Paris from Madrid, where he was 
a pupil of Escudero, at sixty still the 
finest of male Spanish dancers. Though 
Vargas still has much to learn, he has 
already gained much from Escudero, 
and his native intelligence and tenacity 
enable him to improve his art and 
technique steadily. His interpretations 
of Falla’s Hat Dance and the Miller’s 
Dance from Le Tricorne are full of 
the most incisive and catching rhythms 
of Spain. 

Morita Aeros is the daughter cf a 
famous French funambulist. While 
she is not Spanish, she has adopted the 
peninsular dance more successfully 
than any of the other young French 
artists. She has not yet arrived, but 
her natural gifts have taken her well! 
along the road to success. Like Salva- 





. Koru: 
Filemon and Emelina Torres 


dor Vargas, Morita Aeros is also a 
specialist in the music of Falla, and her 
interpretations of the Dance of the 
Miller’s Wife and the Fandango from 
Le Tricorne, and the Dance of the 
Fan are perhaps the best to be seen 
anywhere today. 

It should not be assumed that Var- 
gas and Aeros never perform flamenco 
dances, or that they never dance sepa- 
rately, but their finest work has been 
together, and to Falla’s music. Dances 
to music by less familiar composers 
help to make their reportoire varied. 

In the second main type of Spanish 
dancing to be seen in Paris—popular, 
folk and flamenco—the outstanding 
performers are Filemon, Emelina 
Torres, Joselito, and Nino de Cadiz. 

Filemon and Emelina Torres have 
often danced together and with their 
own small company — which has in- 
cluded their children in recent years. 
Constant appearances together have 
made for complete understanding and 
community of art. Neither their musi- 
cal repertoire nor their technical va- 
riety is unusual, but their execution is 
Their recitals are invariably exciting 
and never grow stale. In addition to 
flamenco they perform to the music of 
the classic Spanish composers, but it 
is in the flamenco style that nothing 
seems impossible for them. The zapa- 
teado of Filemon is breathtaking in its 
length, rhythmic brilliance and_ vir- 
tuosity of heel-beats. 

The gypsy dancer Carmen Joselito, 
an Andalusian from the very center of 
Spanish dance, came to prominence 
shortly before the war. She is entire- 
ly instinctive and uninhibited. Her 
frenzy is unrestrained; she respects 
nothing and no one—not even her 
Spanish origin. Her outstanding num- 
bers are her farucca and her alegrias. 

Another pair of dancers who have 
often appeared together are Nana de 
Herrera, a Peruvian, and Alberto Tor- 
res. In folk dances Nana de Herrera’s 
ardor and sensitiveness are matched by 
her intelligence and her quiet deter- 
mination to present these dances clearly 
and dramatically ; in addition to danc- 
ing she adds songs and spoken lines 
to make the mimed scenes clear. Al- 
berto Torres has a fine silhouette and 
a broad technical range. 

The merits of the work of Espanita 
Cortez lie in the logical architecture 
of the steps she gives herself rather 
than in her actual execution of the 
choreography; and in her costumes, 
rather than the effects she secures 
through them. Ana Nevada has chore- 
graphed Los Caprichos for the Ballet 
des Champs Elysées and has worked 
in concert and theatre with some suc- 
cess, but her style is not truely Span- 
ish. Ramén Almeda and Maryelle 
Krempf, of the Paris Opéra, make an 
attractive couple in some of the classic 
Spanish dances calling for ballet tech- 
nique. 

The trend inaugurated by Argentina 
seems to be continuing, for the 


younger artists rarely take up pure 
flamenco dance. They seem to seek 
form of expression that attract a wider 
audience—the concert Spanish dance 
and the fusion of Spanish dance with 
ballet. 
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Paris Ballet 


(Continued from page 8) 


Bakst, is still used, as are his cos- 
tumes; and they represent the decora- 
tive art of a quarter-century ago at 
its worst. The plan of the dance is 
empty and repetitious, with the entire 
burden falling upon Istar, who virtu- 
ally exhausts the supply of cliché 
steps in her long series of variations, 
as she divests herself—item by item— 
of her jewelry and clothing, in prepa- 
ration for her entry into the Land of 
the Dead. Apart from the excitingly 
theatrical performance of Miss Chau- 
viré, who literally made something out 
of nothing, the ballet was completely 
tiresome, and the orchestra played 
hideously. 

The other three novelties were even 
slighter. Soir de Féte, choreographed 
by Leo Staats to music from Delibes’ 
La Source, raised the curtain upon 
empty episodes of prettiness. Mr. 
Lifar’s Pavane pour une Infante 
Defunte, to Ravel’s well-worn music, 
was doubly shocking in its démodé 
modishness when one considers that it 
was created as recently as 1940. The 
final item, Salade, profited from a 
creditable Derain setting and an 
urbane score by Darius Milhaud, with 
solo vocal parts sung by members of 
the Schola Cantorum, somewhat in 
the manner of Stravinsky’s Pulcinella. 
Intended as a satire of nineteenth- 


century Italian ballet divertimenti, 
Salade managed merely to be endless- 
ly unfunny and relentlessly literal in 
its attempt to extract humor from the 
overplaying of a decadent commedia 
dell’arte style. Many of those fortu- 
nate enough to be less bound by duty 
than this reviewer streamed from the 
theater for half an hour before the end 
of the program. a 


A Punch and Judy Fantasy 


The program of Sept. 28 progressed 
from dullness to comparative _bril- 
liance in three steps, separated by in- 
termissions of deadly length. The 
steps were these: Elvire, a meander- 
ing piece with music by Scarlatti, 
choreography by Aveljne and décor 
by Sigrist and Bertini; Guignol et 
Pandore (Punch and the Policeman), 
a fantasy to music by André Jolivet 
with choreography by Lifar and décor 
by Dignimont; Divertissement, a 
French parallel to Aurora’s Wedding, 
with the familiar Tchaikovsky music, 
choreography by Petipa, touched up— 
or down—by Lifar, a setting by 
Bouchene and costumes by Karinska. 

Elvire, a combination of Spectre de 
la Rose and Sleeping Beauty, drags 
out long beyond its slender content. 
A young girl, excited by a family 
wedding, dreams that the Cavalier of 
a portrait comes to life and woos her. 
There is also a little girl in a short 
but chic Parisian nightdress who 
trundles a rag doll around for no 
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perceptible reason. Mlles. Vaussard 
and Moreau and Michel Renault were 
the chief dancers. 

Punch and the Policeman was more 
sprightly, with a comic flavor that is 
occasionally quite pungent, clever use 
of color in costumes and décor, and 
crisp performances by Mlle. Bardin 
as the Mother-in-Law and M. Renault 
as Punch. It was not only too long, 
however, with people simply standing 
around and jiggling for great chunks 
of time, but every time a dancer fin- 
ished a sequence, the whole perform- 
ance stopped for applause. This inex- 
cusable practice cut the work up in 
bits and pieces instead of allowing a 
narrative line to progress. 

Divertissement fell into pleasant 
classical lines, with soloists and corps 
de ballet more sure of themselves and 
some beautiful work by the principals. 
Mile. Chauviré’s use of the head, 
facial expression, shoulders and hands 
to clarify and heighten expression 
was delightful to watch. Her exten- 
sions and pirouettes were as smooth 
as heavy cream. M. Bozzini’s clean 
technique was also a joy. These two 
would grace any company. The others, 
however, cannot compare in brilliance 
or style with many dancers already 
familiar to us, even though Mlle. 
Vaussard and M. Renault did a 
charming Bluebird, and Mlle. Bardin 
performed capably. Q. E. 





Weidman Company 
in Dance Recital 


_ American dance had its sole innings 
in the “International” Dance Festival 
at the New York City Center on Sept. 
27, when Charles Weidman and his 
Dance Theatre Company gave one 
performance. Mr. Weidman had 
chosen familiar favorites for this pro- 
gram, including And Daddy Was a 
Fireman, A House Divided, Flickers, 
Lynchtown, and James Thurber’s 
Fables For Our Time. It was good to 
get back to the vernacular, after the 
high-blown (if not high-flown) per- 
formances which had preceded this 
concert. Mr. Weidman and his com- 
pany were in top form. Special praise 
should go to Nadine Gae, Peter Ham- 
ilton, Felisa Conde, Beatrice Seckler 
and the irrepressible Betty Osgood 
for brilliant dancing and pantomime. 
Mr. Weidman’s serious pieces have 
grave defects. They are talky and full 
of that frenetic, unorganized move- 
ment which characterized the modern 
dance twenty years ago. But his 
comic works are masterpieces. Flick- 
ers is probably the most hilarious 
burlesque in dance form in our theatre 
today, and the Thurber Fables grow 
richer with each seeing. x: 





Paris Opera Ballet 
Spends Week in Montreal 


MONTREAL.—The Paris Opera 
Ballet made its first North American 
appearance at His Majesty’s Theatre 
on Sept. 10. With Serge Lifar as 
maitre de ballet, the company is one 
of the foremost groups in the world 
today. Its dancers possess admirable 
technique and agility. Yvette Chauviré, 
premiere danseuse, is a ballerina of 
uncommon precision, although her 
dancing, as a whole, was lacking in 
warmth. Christiane Vaussard and 
Micheline Bardin were also excellent 
soloists. Among the male dancers, 
André Kalioujny, Max Bozzoni and 
Michel Renault impressed the audience 
by their spectacular leaps. The cos- 
tumes and scenery looked unusually 
fresh. Robert Blot and _ Richard 
Blareau conducted the orchestra with 
uniform precision. 

The company gave five perform- 
ances, all of them to capacity audi- 
ences. The repertoire included Le 
Chevalier et la Demoiselle, Suite en 
Blanc, Castor and Pollux, The Two 
Pigeons, Mirages, Elvire, Guignol et 
Pandote, and the Divertissement 
drawn by Lifar from Petipa’s The 
Sleeping Beauty. GitLes Potvin 





Walpurgis Night Scene 
Staged in Montreal Faust 


MonTREAL.—An audience of more 
than 8,000 gathered at the Mount 
Royal Chalet on Aug. 10 for the pres- 
entation of Gounod’s Faust by the 
Montreal Festivals. Of special interest 
was the restoration of the Walpurgis 
Night scene, which is not generally 
performed in America. The corps de 
ballet, headed by Audrey Keane and 
Harry Matlock, danced ‘o choreography 
by Boris Romanoff. 

The principals were Eleanor Steber 
as Marguerite, Joseph Laderoute as 
Faust and Nicola Moscona as Meph- 
istopheles. Miss Steber was in good 
voice but gave a rather cold interpre- 
tation of her role. Mr. Laderoute did 
best, but he does not possess a voice 
suitable to this music. Nicola Mos- 
cona’s impersonation was in the tradi- 
tional vein and his voice was powerfu: 
and expressive. Others in the cast were 
Francesco Valentino as Valentin 
Claramae Turner as Marthe, Maxine 
Stellman as Siebel and David Rochette 
as Wagner. 

Emil Cooper’s treatment of the score 
was adequate, and the orchestra played 
well. Herbert Graf’s staging was ex- 
cellent. The scenery was the work of 
Richard Rychtarik, and his conception 
of the main décor—made up of three 
huge arches—was clever and practical. 
Marcel Laurencelle had prepared the 
chorus. Gites Potvin. 
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Berlin Opera 
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into a sort of Wagnerian pathos. 
One could admire the originality of 
the choreography and the perform- 
ances of Natascha Trofimova as Ju- 
liet and Gert Reinholm as Romeo, as 
well as those of some of the dancers 
in lesser roles—Michael Piel (Paris), 
Willy Altvater (Tybalt), and Klaus 
Zimmermann (Mercutio). But for all 
the colorful spectacle of Kurt Palm’s 
costumes, the production exhibited 
more the character of a Renaissance 
spectacle than of Shakespeare’s trag- 
edy. 

At the State Opera they dug up 
once more—with a certain measure of 
success—Weinberger’s Schwanda der 
Dudelsackpfeiffer, with the title role 
sung by Karl Schmitt-Walter and the 
production under the direction of 
Leopold Ludwig, the most ambitious 
of Berlin conductors. 

After an absence of years Heinrich 
Schlusnus, one of Germany’s leading 
baritones, has returned to captivate 
the public in both opera and concert. 
As the elder Germont in La Travi- 
ata, at the State Opera, he displayed 
the incomparable splendor and noble 
bel canto associated with him, as well 
as the subdued and always tasteful 
emotional control of his acting. 

A number of illustrious and cele- 
brated guests have come from Amer- 
ica. Yehudi Menuhin performed four 
concertos with the Philharmonic in 
two evenings—Bach’s FE _ major, 
Brahms’, Bartok’s and Mendelssohn's 
—all with perfection. The concerts 
took place on the most critical days, 
directly after the currency reform 
and at the beginning of the blockade. 
Rehearsals had to be cut to a mini- 
mum because of the lack of electric 
current for lighting. Considering that 
Berliners were almost without funds 
at this time, it was doubly remark- 
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Saeger 


A scene from Orff's Die Kluge with Elisabeth Griimmer as the Queen and 
Josef Herrmann as the King 


able and deeply touching that both 
events were sold out. Again he 
played without compensation, and even 


provided 50 CARE packages for 
Philharmonic members. 
No less successful, though held 


before a much smaller public made 
up chiefly of specialists and con- 
noisseurs, were the three concerts of 
the harpsichordist, Ralph Kirkpatrick. 
He played, likewise with the Phil- 
harmonic, Bach’s D minor Concerto 
and a Concerto by Manuel de Falla, 
which was still unknown here. Both 
works were set forth with such in- 
credible virtuosity of technic and 
striking individuality that one could 
overlook the disadvantage of a hall 
much too large for the occasion (the 
Titania Palace). More intimate and 
purer in style were the recitals Mr. 
Kirkpatrick gave at the Renaissance 
and the Deutsches Theater, playing 
the Goldberg Variations in the first 
instance, and in the second a number 
of less familiar sonatas by Scarlatti. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, who lived in Ber- 
lin a number of years ago, is a skilled 
musician. German purists devoted to 
the “legitimate” cembalo style found 
him too “romantic,” it is true, but it 
is precisely this synthesis of romantic 
expressiveness with flawless technic 
and perception in the treatment of orna- 
ments which lends his performances a 
vitality that brings the harpsichord 
nearer to us. 

At almost the same time the young 
Swiss harpsichordist, Sylvia Kind, 
gave a recital, based on similar sty- 
listic precepts but devoted to old En- 
glish and French masters. Particu- 
larly colorful and rich in fancy was 
her performance of Couperin’s Les 
fastes de la grande et mystérieuse 
Ménéstrandise. 


Tom Scott Sings 


The American folk-singer, Tom 
Scott, drew only a small audience to 
his concert at the Hebbel Theater. 
His simple but sympathetic style and 
his tasteful guitar playing supplied an 
effective background for old Amer- 
ican ballads and work songs. Rex 
Stewart, trumpeter, caused a _ sensa- 
tion by his technical skill, displayed 
in a jam session at the Berlin Hot 
Club. 

A notable success was scored by the 
French pianist, Monique de la Bru- 
chollerie. Jean Giardino, the talented 
conductor of the Orchestre de la 
Radiodiffusion Nationale, from Paris, 
and his soloist, the cellist Maurice 
Gendron, were warmly greeted, 
though they played the Haydn cello 
concerto somewhat nervously. 

With Wolfgang Fortner’s new 
symphony Berlin made the acquaint- 
ance of a significant work by a Ger- 
man modernist. The symphony care- 
fully performed by the Radio Or- 


chestra, under Arthur Rother, is not 
ingratiating music, and it carefully 
avoids sentiment; but the four move- 
ments are genuine and gripping in 
their logic. The finale of the thirty- 
minute work begins in a wholly im- 


provisational manner, with dramatic 
drum rolls and unison strokes; it 
then sets forth polyphonically a 


theme which is developed in increas- 
ingly canonic fashion until, after in- 
versions and augmentations, the move- 
ment concludes in a massive apotheo- 
sis. The work exhibits the triumph 
of a powerful formal sense over cha- 
otic groping, and is the best piece by 
Fortner I know. 

At the Rundfunkhaus in the Ma- 
surenallee, and from the same orches- 
tra—this time conducted by Winfried 
Zillig, of Frankfurt—we heard the 
first of Arnold Schénberg’s “Amer- 
ican” works, the Variations, Op. 43 b. 
This is phenomenally composed music, 
inspired in every bar, with the tech- 
nique of twelve-tone composition ap- 
plied to traditional harmonic materials. 

At the Kulturbund the first per- 
formance was given of the charming 
Cantata for alto, flute and viola, by 
Hanns Schréder, most delicately sung 
by Gertrude Hepp and quite as subtly 
accompanied by Ellen Schmidt, flutist, 
and Charlotte Hampe, violist. 

One of the most pressing problems 
of Berlin theatrical life was solved 
this summer, when the administration 
of the City of Berlin appointed the 


67-year-old Heinz Tietjen, former 
Generalintendant of the Prussian 
State Theaters and artistic director 


of the Bayreuth festival, to the post 
of Intendant of the Stadtische (Mu- 
nicipal) Oper. Mr. Tietjen, unques- 
tionably one of the leading European 
operatic experts, was entrusted with 
the direction of the State Opera by 
the Russians in 1945, but shortly af- 
terwards he was deposed as “politi- 
cally questionable.” In 1947 he was 
dubiously de-Nazified. In contrast to 
his career during the Nazi regime, 
when Goring made him a Staatsrat, 
his attitude toward Leo Blech, whose 
life he saved, stands in his favor. The 
Municipal Opera has been without a 
head since the dramatic departure in 
1947 of its director, Michael Bohnen. 
In Tietjen it now acquires one of the 
leading German theatre personalities 
of the time. He plans to cultivate a 
modern repertoire, and will produce 
Werner Egk’s Circe for the first time. 
The Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik, 
after a three years’ interregnum, has 
also acquired, in the 52-year-old com- 
poser, Paul Hoffer, a director who 
understands the deficiencies of the in- 
stitution and plans to remedy them. 
HOffer was for many years a member 
of the Hochschule faculty, and since 
1946 has been director of the Zehlen- 
dorf International Musical Institute. 
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taining pedal instead of a finger legato, 
made the Brahms sonata sound even 
choppier than it is; and in the last 
movement she threw discretion to the 
winds, missing most of the perilous 
jumps in the right hand. Technically 
this young artist is well equipped, and 
she obviously possesses a keen musical 
intelligence. What she needs _ to 
develop is a more sensitive approach 
to musical styles, more subtlety and 
variety of touch and phrase, and, 
hardest of all in the beginning years, 
more self discipline. a. S. 


Gerhard Kander, Violinist, 
Town Hall, Sept. 27 


Gerhard Kander’s recital was one 
of those events which come and go 
frequently in the course of a New 
York music season. The violinist ap- 
peared here in 1947 without leaving 
very definite, let alone sensational, 
memories. His return was likewise 
unmarked by positive features or sig- 
nificant elements. It was at best sin- 
cere, straightforward playing, of a 
routine technical competence, in good 
taste, though deficient in style, depth 
and individuality. 

With Leopold Mittman at the piano 
Mr. Kander played Handel’s D major 
Sonata, Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, 
Hindemith’s E major Sonata, Szy- 
manowski’s La Fontaine d’Arethuse 
and his Notturno and Tarantella. 
Bach’s unaccompanied E major Par- 
tita provided the best music of the 
evening. His tone varied from agree- 
ably smooth to coarse, but at no 
time was it particularly warm or 
wide in its range of color. The most 
disaffecting aspects of the violinist’s 
playing were a fundamental lack of 
vital, clean-cut rhythm and an im- 
purity of intonation which, if not 
flagrantly false, seldom achieved “an 
indubitable accuracy. H. F. P. 


Raymond Lewenthal, Pianist, 
Town Hall, Sept. 29 


When Raymond Lewenthal curbs 
some of the excesses of his playing 
he should become an ornament to the 
younger generation of pianists. Al- 
ready his talents place him far above 
the average. One obtained the im- 
pression that his faults are largely 
those of immaturity and that when 


he gains in poise and ripens in 
emotional and imaginative perception 
there will be an even more grateful 
story to tell. As it was, the very first 
phrases he played indicated the 
presence of certain uncommon artistic 
instincts and big technical gifts. 

The young man (he is only 22) 
comes from Cali- 
fornia. This past 
summer he created 
something of a 
sensation when he 
performed Proko- 
fieff’s C major 
Concerto under 
Dimitri Mitropou- 
los at the Robin 


Hood Dell, in 
Philadelphia. 
At Town Hall 


he opened his pro- 
gram with an ex- 
position of 
Haydn’s F minor 
Variations which immediately predis- 
posed one in his favor. It was charac- 
terized by exceptional beauty of tone 
and sensibility of touch, rare clarity 
and charm of phrasing as well as most 
judicious pedaling. It communicated, 
furthermore, that element of morbides- 
sa which pervades this lovely work. At 
the same time, one became aware that 
Mr. Lewenthal’s dynamic scale was 
not perfectly graduated and that his 
rather hard forte was out of relation 
to his softer nuances. 

Two Scarlatti sonatas (in G major 
and E minor) sustained the first fine 
impression, only to be followed by a 
third (in C) which illustrated one of 
the newcomer’s besetting faults—a 
tendency, which grew as the evening 
advanced, to permit his speedy fingers 
to run away with him, and to play 
much of his music damagingly fast. 
This inordinate celerity is one of those 
mannerisms Mr. Lewenthal should 
endeavor with all his power to over- 
come. Another is his inclination to 
pound whenever a passage encourages 
him to utilize his considerable physical 
power. But for these flaws his per- 
tormance of Weber’s Rondo Brillant 
might have been a more memorable 
musical as well as a finer virtuoso 
achievement. . 

To this listener the pianist’s most 
poetic and wholly beautiful perform- 





Raymond Lewenthal 


ance was his delicately modulated 
playing of John Field’s E minor 
Nocturne, which sounds like a 


prophecy not only of Chopin but also 
of Schumann. There was much to ad- 


mire from a purely pianistic stand- 
point in the artist's presentation of 
Schumann’s Symphonic Studies (in 
which he included the seldom heard 
variations from the separately pub- 
lished Appendix), though here the 
want of emotional depth resulted in 
an interpretation which never went 
far below the surface of the master- 
piece. Scriabine’s Twelve Preludes, 
Op. 11, revealed in much the same 
fashion the excellences and limitations 
of Mr. Lewenthal’s pianism—power, 
dexterity, and almost faultlessly clean 
articulation, marred by precipitate 
tempi and regrettably hard tone. 
Prokofieff’s Seventh Sonata, which 
ended the program, encouraged the 
player to the same faults. H.F. P. 


OTHER RECITALS 


Meta Davis, pianist; Town Hall, 
Sept. 10. 

Mrxkos GouNarRIs, tenor; Carnegie 
Hall, Sept. 19. 

PearRL PALMASON, violinist; Town 
Hall, Sept. 19. 

ELIzABETH KOEHLER, © mezzo-so- 
prano; Carnegie Recital Hall, Sept. 30. 


ROENA SAVAGE, soprano; Town 
Hall, Sept. 26. 
LoutsE MARTELLY, soprano; Car- 


negie Recital Hall, Sept. 26. 
HavLey ABERNATHY, pianist; Town 
Hall, Sept. 28. 
HusBert VALENTINE, 
Hall, Sept. 30. 


tenor; Town 





Pops Concert Given in Providence; 
Concert Series Announced 

ProvipENCE, R. I.—On Aug. 29 a 
chorus and concert band conducted by 
C. Alexander Peloquin gave a con- 
cert on the grounds of the St. Charles 
Academy. Gilbert Van Dijcke was 
soloist in Grieg’s A minor Piano 
Concerto, and first performances of 
Leo Rowlands’ Polka and a March 
by Mr. Peloquin were given. 

Events announced by the Com- 
munity Concert Association for the 
coming season are: National Orches- 
tra of France, under Charles Munch; 
Jean Watson, contralto; Paul Makov- 
sky, violinist; Robert Casadesus, 
pianist; and the Slavenska Ballet. The 
concert series at Brown University 
will present the New England Opera 
Theater, Boris Goldovsky, director ; 
Andres Segovia, guitarist, and Ruth 
Posselt, violinist, in a joint recital; 
and Hazel Scott, pianist. 





Guest Conductors Fill 
Chicago Symphony Year 

Cuicaco.—For the first time in its 
history the Chicago Symphony begins 
a new season without a leader of tts 
own, and six guest conductors will 
appear at Orchestra Hall. Pierre 
Monteux was scheduled to open the 
season Oct. 7, and Bruno Walter will 
preside during the sixth and seventh 
weeks. George Szell, Fritz Busch and 
Eugene Ormandy will follow, and 
Charles Munch will conduct during 
the four final weeks. Tauno Hanni- 
kainen continues as assistant con- 
ductor. ; 

Among the soloists will be Claudio 
Arrau, Alexander Brailowsky, Myra 
Hess, Zino Francescatti, Raya Gar- 
bousova and Martial Singher. 

Mahler’s Second Symphony, Brick- 
ner’s Eighth, and the complete Daph- 
nis and Chloe music with chorus, as 
well as Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream incidental music in its 
entirety with chorus are some of the 
unusual attractions which the pro- 
grams hold. 

The History and Enjoyment of Mu- 
sic series began with concerts by the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
Leopold Stokowski conducting, on 
Sept. 23 and 24. In addition to nine 
recitalists, the Boston Symphony, un- 
der Serge Koussevitzky, and_ the 
Minneapolis Symphony, under Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, are listed on the sched- 
ule. 

Two other major orchestras—the 
Orchestre National of Paris, led by 
Charles Munch, and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, by Eugene Ormandy, will 
be presented in the Zelzer concert 
series. 





De Ribaupierre to Teach 
Master Violin Class at Eastman 


RocHEster.—André de Ribaupierre, 
French-Swiss violinist, will serve as 
visiting artist professor at the East- 
man School of Music, giving a series 
of master classes for advanced violin 
students during his stay in this 
country, it was announced recently by 
Howard Hanson, director of the 
school. Mr. De Ribaupierre, head of 
the violin department in the Geneva 
Conservatory, headed the violin de- 
partments of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory and the Cleveland Institute dur- 
ing a previous stay in this country, 
before returning to Europe some 
twenty years ago. 





JACQUES GORDON 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Jacques Gordon, 
violinist, at one time concertmaster of 
the Chicago Symphony and organizer 
of the Gordon String Quartet, died 
in hospital here on Sept. 15, following 
a cerebral hem- 
orrhage. He had 
suffered a stroke 
a year ago which 
had necessitated 
his giving up his 
more _ strenuous 
activities. He was 
51 years old. 

A native of 
Odessa, Russia, he 
studied first at 
the Imperial Con- 
servatory in that 
city and later in 
New York with 
Franz Kneisel. He 
became concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony in 1921 and organized the 
Gordon String Quartet the same year. 
He resigned from the orchestra in 
1930 to give all his time to the quar- 
tet. He was also the first conductor 
of the Hartford Symphony. For nine 
years he headed the violin department 
of the American Conservatory, in Chi- 
cago. He established the Gordon 
Musical Association at Falls Village, 
Conn., in 1930, and taught every sum- 
mer at Music Mountain. In 1942, he 
became head of the violin department 
of the Eastman School of Music in 





Jacques Gordon 
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Obituary 


Rochester. Several years ago he was 
awarded the Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge Medal for distinguished service 
in music. 

Mr. Gordon is survived by his wife 
and two sons. ; 


FERRUCCIO GIANNINI 


PHILADELPHIA.—Ferruccio Giannini, 
operatic tenor and the father of 
Dusolina and Vittorio Giannini, the 
former a member for some years of 
the Metropolitan Opera and the lat- 
ter a composer and teacher, died 
Sept. 17, at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Eufemia Giannini Gregory, in 
Upper Darby, Pa. He was 79 years 
old. : 

Mr. Giannini was born in Tuscany 
in 1869, and came to America in 
1884 as a member of the Milan 
Grand Opera Company, which sang 


at the Academy of Music in New 
York. He was also a member of 
Colonel Mapleson’s company. Later, 


he became associated with Berliner, 
inventor of the disc phonograph rec- 
ord. He made many recordings for 
Berliner and continued to record 
after the Berliner company was 
bought by the old Victor Phonograph 
Company. Besides the children men- 


tioned, another sun, Dr. Francis Gi- 
annini, of Short Hills, N. J., survives. 


VERNON DALHART 


BripGeport, Conn. — Vernon Dal- 
hart, tenor, died in hospital here on 
Sept. 16, after a long illness. He 
was 65 years old. Born Marion Try 
Slaughter, on a ranch near Texar- 
kana, he changed his name on com- 
ing to New York to study. He sang 
in several of the smaller opera com- 
panies before turning his attention to 
lighter songs. His wife and a daugh- 
ter survive. 





EUGENE COWLES 


Boston.—Eugene Cowles, one of 
America’s best-known light-opera 
basses, died here Sept. 22, after a 
long illness. He was 88 years old. 

Born in Stanstead, Quebec, he was 
destined for a business career and 
became a bank clerk in Saint Paul. 
He studied music, however, and be- 
came a church choir singer in Chi- 
cago. He later became a member of 
The Bostonians, then the best-known 
light opera organization, and in 1891 
created the role of Will Scarlett in 
Reginald De Koven’s Robin Hood, 
one of the greatest light opera suc- 


cesses ever to come out of America. 
Some years later, he joined the 
company of The Fortune Teller, in 
which Alice Nielsen first came to pub- 
lic notice. His final stage appearances 
were made in 1919, in Chu Chin Chow. 
Besides singing, he composed a 
number of songs. He is survived by 
his second wife, the former Louise 
Cleary, whom he married in 1898. 


GUSTAVE FERRARI 

Word was received in New York 
recently of the death in Switzerland, 
late in July, of the Swiss composer 
and conductor, Gustave Ferrari. He 
was 76. Mr. Ferrari was born in 
Geneva in 1872, and had served as 
accompanist for the late Yvette Guil- 
bert. He came to the United States 
about 1919, to act as conductor of 
the musical extravaganza, Chu Chin 
Chow, at the old Century Theater. 
He lived in this country until 1928, 
and again from 1940 to 1946. He 
composed incidental music for Hamlet 
and a number of songs, among which 
Le Miroir achieved wide popularity. 


A CORRECTION 


In the obituary notice of the late 
Janet Spencer in the June issue of 
MusicaL AMERICA, the singer was 
incorrectly referred to ‘as a soprano. 
Miss Spencer retired to private life 
while at the peak of her success, but 
she was a contralto—not a soprano. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 














Magdalena Arrives 
from West Coast 


Magdalena, the Villa-Lobos “musi- 
cal adventure” which was reviewed in 
its tryout stage in the August issue of 
MusIcaL AMERICA, reached the Zieg- 
feld Theatre in New York on Sept. 
20, after seven weeks in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. There was reason 
to hope that the new musical would 
look better than it had in its initial 
phase, for the response of the San 
Francisco critics was cordial. 

But none of the defects which had 
been apparent at the beginning were 
satisfactorily remedied before the New 
York opening, and Magdalena remains 
one of the dullest and most confused 
operettas in recent memory. The 
hopeless book, with its conflicts in- 
volving Christianity vs. paganism and 
capital vs. labor among the Muzo 
Indians along the upper Magdalena 
River in Colombia, has been shortened 
a bit, but it still tells its story fuzzily, 
preachily, and without resemblance to 





*% “Admirable purity of 
tone, polished diction— 
secure intonation — always 
the intelligent artist.” 


Noel Straus, N. Y. Times 
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Magdalena in its New York incarnation: 


life. The music, for all its South 
American rhythmic patterns and un- 
wonted percussion instruments, still 
falls between the provinces of Broad- 
way and the concert hall, without ful- 
filling enough of the demands of 
either. Moreover, it was _ played 
bangily and unmitigatedly loud; New 
York should be humbled to know that 
the pit orchestra in Los Angeles 
played it better. 

Another feature of the 
production which needed improve- 
ment, and did not receive it, was Jack 
Cole’s treatment of the pseudo-cere- 
monial dances, which lack the stirring 
pulse of many of his earlier group 
compositions, and fall back equally 
upon studio exercises and Ted Shawn 
pictorial movements. Howard Bay’s 
stylized settings, made partly of 
sponge and plastic, were of the kind 
usually described as “eye-filling,” but, 
as was the case with his sets for 
Carmen Jones, they often occupy too 
much of the stage, so that the en- 


$250,000 


‘sembles are crowded into too small a 


floor space. 

The performances of the principals 
were smoothly routined, but all of 
them suffered from the limitations of 
the script and the want of believable 
characterization. Irra_ Petina  tri- 
umphed more successfully than the 
others over the materials provided by 
the authors, Frederick Hazlitt Bren- 
nan and Homer Curran. To the role 
of a worldly Parisienne she brought 
some of the manner of Irene Bordoni, 
made broader and brasher for present- 
day tastes, and incorporated an adroit 
and shrewdly timed use of gesture into 
Food for Thought, a song she delivers 
while preparing crépes suzette. Doro- 
thy Sarnoff looked radiantly lovely as 
the Muzo princess, and wore enough 
expensive clothes for the opening of a 
fashion show. Her voice sounded a 
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Third prisaesteres Festival 
Artistic Success 


Brevarp, N. C.—Overflow crowds 
were the rule for Brevard’s third an- 
nual Music Festival, which took place 
in two August weekends. The large 
shed, open at the sides, was full to its 
capacity of 1,000 at each of the six 
concerts and many extras were ac- 
commodated at several programs. In 
a period when travel was cut down 
because of a polio scare, the festival 
more than held its own, and officials, 
including Mrs. Henry N. Carrier, 
president of the festival association, 
and James Christian Pfohl, music 
director, expressed gratification at the 
outcome. 

The half-dozen soloists were warm- 
ly welcomed as each _ contributed 
artistic value to the symphony pro- 


grams. Mary Bothwell sang Wagner 
excerpts, Joseph Battista played 
Chopin’s Second Piano Concerto, 


Frances Yeend sang arias and songs, 
Tossy Spivakovsky played the Bee- 
thoven Violin Concerto, William Hess 





At the left are three 
principals, Irra Petina, Hugo Haas and Dorothy Sarnoff 


a dance scene. 


little tired the night I attended, -but 
she enjoys the advantage of competent 
vocal schooling and a knowledge of 
effective delivery. John Raitt’s sing- 
ing was enthusiastic but thin-textured. 
All the music emanating from the 
stage was blighted by the use of a 
public-address system, which was en- 
tirely unnecessary, and merely hard- 
ened the timbre of every sound. Many 
of the spoken words were half unin- 
telligible, which was a mercy. 

Mr. Villa-Lobos—perhaps through 
inadequate knowledge of the North 
American stage—has allowed his tal- 
ents to be associated with a bromidic, 
laborious production, of which no 
genuine artist could possibly approve. 
In compensation, he owes us a demon- 
stration of his willingness to compose 
another stage work for us, on a much 
more discriminating level of taste. 


Small Wonder, a New Revue 


In contfast to the immoderate pre- 
tentiousness of Magdalena, the little 
revue called Small Wonder, which 
opened at the Coronet Theatre on 
Sept. 15, has the virtue of not claim- 
ing for itself more than it can deliver. 
The best features of the evening are 
in the literary department, where a 
high intelligence quotient prevails in 
satiric sketches dealing with such 
topical subjects as best-selling books 
and the alleged wealth of every in- 
habitant of Texas. Gower Champion’s 
choreography brings forward no ideas 
which are not familiar from the night 
clubs, however, and the music, by 
Baldwin Bergerson and Albert Sel- 
den, is generally feeble. While the re- 
vue can scarcely be called a contribu- 
tion to the lyric theatre, it provides 
many moments of brightness, which is 
more than I can conscientiously say 
about Magdalena. 


Ceci, SMITH 
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was heard in a Haydn aria and the 
Flower Song from Carmen, and John 
Krell played Griffes’ Poem for Flute 
and Orchestra. A chamber music pro- 
gram for sponsors and patrons was 
well received. Visitors to the festival 
enjoyed the beautiful countryside and 
remarked the success of the Transyl- 
vania Music Camp nearby. 


Toronto to Hear Series 
of Master Piano Recitals 

Toronto, Ont.—The season plans 
for the International Artists series of 
piano recitals has been announced by 


Walter Homburger, president. The 
master piano series will include re- 
citals by Alexander Brailowsky, Ar- 


turo Michelangeli, Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Claudio Arrau, and Artur Schnabel. 
This series is offered at remarkably 
low popular prices. On another series 
Lauritz Melchior, tenor; Marian An- 


derson, contralto; and the Vienna 
Choir Boys will appear. Vladimir 
Horowitz and Samson _ Francois, 


pianists, will also be heard in recitals 
during the season. 








New Copland Suite 
To Be Played in Houston 


Houston. Tex. — The Houston 
Symphony will begin its first season 
under the musical direction of Efrem 
Kurtz on Nov. 1. The opening pro- 
gram will include the world premiere 
of Aaron Copland’s Children’s Suite, 
drawn from the music which Mr. 
Copland composed for the film version 
of John Steinbeck’s novel, the Red 
Pony. This will be the first time that 
one of Mr. Copland’s works has had 
its premiere in the Southwest. 


The suite, which has a playing 


time of about twenty minutes, consists 
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on six movements. 
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fore Frank Black’s orchestra each 
Sunday at 7:30, E.S.T., over ABC 
Gene Hamilton is both master of 
ceremonies and director. The first 
program on Sept. 26 and subsequent 
ones will be considered in the next 
issue. 

The other newcomer is tailored to 
pattern, with no innovation to mar the 
accustomed line. Sponsored by the 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Company, 
which has been the seven-year angel 
for the Symphonette on WOR and 
local pick-ups, this new CBS _half- 
hour (Sundays at 2 p.m., E.S.T.) is 
called Festival of Song, and features a 
16-voice male choir and the Sym- 
phonette, conducted by Mishel Piastro. 
The first program was Sept. 26. 





Good and Bad News from Boston 


A new format for the RCA Victor 
show, due in December, should arouse 
some interest. Robert Merrill will still 
be starred, but the baritone moves to 
Boston on Sundays at a new time, 
5:30 p.m., E.S.T., and the “back- 
ground” is to be the Boston Pops 
Orchestra conducted by Artur Fied- 
ler. This sounds like an intelligent 
combination of the best features of 
two styles. The Boston Pops Orches- 
tra under Fiedler has developed a 
program which is listenable without 
being monotonous or pretentious, and 
Mr. Merrill should fit into the picture 
admirably. The Pops, by thus moving 
to NBC, break a long affiliation with 
ABC. 

And while we are on the subject 
of Boston and ABC, it seems that the 
Boston Symphony may not return to 
the airwaves. If this is so, the Cham- 
ber Music Hour, designed as a sum- 
mer replacement on Tuesdays at 9:30 
p.m., E.S.T. (subsequently cut to>45 
minutes), may remain. This serious 
attempt to reach the sensibilities of 
music lovers has pulled an amazingly 
high fan response, the network says 
(in some surprise). The American 
Art Quartet (Bronislaw Gimpel, Ber- 
nard Ockner, Ralph Hersh and 
George Ricci) have not always played 
impeccably, but have gradually devel- 
oped an ensemble worth hearing. 





MUSIC ON THE AIR 


Sunday 

A. M. 
8:30-9 
8:30-9 Coffee 


NBC String Quartet (NBC) | 
Concert (chamber music) 


(ABC) : 
9:15-9:45 E. Power Biggs, organ recital 
(CBS 
9:45-10 Trinity Choir of St. Paul’s Chapel 
(CBS) 


11-11:30 Fine Arts Quastet (ABC) 
11:30-12 Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir and 
Organ (CBS) 
P. M. 
12:30-1 Piano Playhouse (ABC) 


2-2:30 First Piano Quartet (NBC except 
WNBC) 
2-2:30 “Festival of Song (Longines) 
(CBS) 
2-2:30 Contemporary Music (Mutual) 
3-4:30 New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
(CBS) 
4:30-5 Metropolitan Auditions (ABC) 
5:30-6 *RCA Victor Show (Merrill and 
Boston Pops) (ABC) 
7:30-8 “Carnegie Hall: Black orchestra 
and soloists (ABC) 
Monday 
Pp. M. 
8:30-9 Voice of Firestone: Steber, Lynch, 
guests (NBC) 
9-9:30 Telephone Hour: Voorhees orches- 
tra, soloists (NBC) 
10:30-11 Longines Symphonette (WOR and 
local) 
(Every weekday night, this time) 
Tuesday 
9:45-10:30 Chamber Music (ABC) 
Wednesday 
9:30-10 Harvest of Stars: Melton, etc. 
CBS) 
Saturday 
6:30-7:30 NBC Symphony (NBC) 


* New show or format or network. 





ABC would continue to carry it if 
the response remains favorable. 


What About Opera? 


The American network is also 
pondering the ways of opera and spon- 
sors. At this writing, the Metropoli- 
tan is not yet signed on the dotted 
line by the Texas Company, but all 
concerned hope the deal will be con- 
summated. Nothing is official, but 
ABC and Milton Cross may be in 
the glassed-in booth on the Grand 
Tier to announce the opening of the 
great gold curtains at the first Satur- 
day matinee in December. Meanwhile, 
the Metropolitan Auditions of the Air 
are set to return on Sunday, Oct. 17, 
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at 4:30 p.m., E.S.T., over ABC. 
Farnsworth Television and Radio 
Corporation is again signing the 


checks and Wilfred Pelletier will con- 
duct for the young auditioners. 

Among the returns, one “maybe” 
and one certainty remain to be 
chronicled. It is possible that NBC 
will resume its Orchestras of the 
Nations after the first of the year, 
when the lapse of football leaves some 
breathing time on weekend afternoons. 

Otherwise the musical picture on 
the air remains as it was last season. 
WOR §sstill carries the Longines 
Symphonette, which may also. be 
heard in many localities by individual 
arrangement. Also on Mutual is the 
Sunday hour at 2 p.m. when Sylvan 
Levin presents contemporary music. 
And New Yorkers have the benefit of 
the fine music schedules of WNYC 
and WOXR, as well as a good pro- 
gram of talk and music by Walter 
Hendl on WMCA and interviews over 
WLIB by Harriett Johnson of the 
New York Post Home News 

At the left is a schedule of what you 
can expect, new and old. You will 
note that Sunday is overcrowded and 
that the chamber music programs of 
which two networks are wont to boast 
come so early that few civilized East- 
erners can hear them, not to mention 
those in earlier time zones. Also, there 
are several conflicts. All times are, 
of course, Eastern Standard. 





NBC Symphony 
(Continued from page 19) 


soloist, took place in Hans Lange’s 
second and final broadcast of the sum- 
mer. From every point of view the 
inclusion of the concerto in the sched- 
ule was a mistake on the part of the 
NBC management. The value of the 
work is questionable, to begin with. 
Moreover, it is cursed with such in- 
ordinate difficulties—both in the or- 
chestral writing and in the co-ordina- 
tion of the orchestra with the solo 
instrument—that adequate preparation 
was impossible within the truncated 


summer rehearsal schedule at NBC. 
In consequence, the new work 
sounded laborious, and the other— 
and better—pieces on the program 


had to be virtually sight-read in order 
to leave as much time as possible for 
the men to dig away at the concerto. 

Mr. Schmitz has employed the cus- 
tomary three movements, but within 
each movement he has failed to 
achieve either conciseness or soli- 





music 
splays out into a somewhat formiess 
void, in which ideas merely follow 


darity of organization. The 


each other without reinforcing one 
another or explaining their mutual 
relationship. In general, the musical 
idiom may be described as concealed 
Ravel-Fauré—concealed, because an 
arbitrary overlaying of dissonant har- 
monic elements (without stylistic con- 
sistency) is apparently intended to 
give an impression of modernity. The 
whole concerto suffers from over- 
orchestration, and from a piano part 
which is surprisingly ineffective when 
one considers that the composer is 
himself a concert pianist 

Although the members of the or- 
chestra did not always achieve the 
quietly mystical texture Mr. Lange 
strove to achieve, Vaughan Williams’ 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas 
Tallis was set forth warmly but with- 
out excess of inapppropriate romantic 
sentiment. The program closed with 
an admirably conceived interpretation 
of Wagner’s Prelude and Love-Death, 
from Tristan and Isolde. - % 


Max Reiter Conducts, Sept. 18 


The first of two weekly broadcasts 
led by Max Reiter, conductor of the 
San Antonio Symphony, was a curious 
hodge-podge, consisting of the little 
known Overture to Cimarosa’s I 
Tratti Amanti, Deems Taylor’s Marco 
Takes a Walk, the Rossini-Respighi 
Boutique Fantasque, and a sizeable 
condensation of excerpts from Strauss’ 
Der Rosenkavalier. To one who had 
not heard Mr. Reiter before, all the 
interpretations seemed to suffer from 
a lack of naturalness in the rhythmic 
phraseology. Either the music was 
taken with rigid metricality—as in the 
Cimarosa Overture.and the quick por- 
tions of La Boutique Fantasque—or it 
was subjected to a licentious type of 
rubato which interfered with long 
lines, smooth transitions, and melodic 
inflections. Mr. Reiter never asked the 
orchestra to play softly, and the whole 
program was delivered in a coarse- 
textured forte. The Rosenkavalier ex- 
cerpts—drawn from the overture, the 
presentation scene, the waltzes, the 
trio and the duet, with a crudely 
bombastic coda tacked on at the end— 
bordered on vulgarity, as the conduc- 
tor strove for every effect except 
those that would seem to be intrinsic 
to the score. Apart from his energy, 
this reviewer found little to admire in 
his entire broadcast. ce. we 
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OLGA SAMAROFF AS TEACHER sour tue avrior 


By Harriett JOHNSON 


“A student can only come into his 
own as an artist and as a human 
being when he achieves maturity in 
thinking things through on the basis 
of cause and effect. Above all, ask 
yourself constantly the question 
‘Why!’ In art as in life our reasoning 
powers must balance intuition and 
emotion, otherwise we can never 
achieve great things. One cannot be 
musically mature while one is humanly 
immature.” 

These words were penned by Olga 
Samaroff to Joseph Battista in one of 
the letters she was constantly writing 
to her students, and they sum up her 
characteristic approach to the teach- 
ing of piano playing. She was truly 
both revolutionary and eclectic in her 
methods of instruction. As one pupil 
aptly put it, “She taught music as an 
art, with the piano as a medium for 
its expression.” 

This expression through the key- 
board was for her an artistic trans- 
mission of life’s highest and finest 
qualities, and her constant aim was to 
help the student find his own realiza- 
tion of true musical values, so that 
he might project them through his 
own way of thinking and doing. 

Most significant from the teaching 
standpoint was the way she set about 
accomplishing this result. She realized 
that if her many students, of all ages 
and degrees of talent, were to be 
capable of transmitting the intellectual 
and emotional content of the com- 
poser, they must attain understanding 
—musical and otherwise. “Techniques 
are a dime a dozen,” she contended. 
“It’s what you have to say that 
counts.” 


Science and Divine Fire 


Looking back upon her years both 
as a concert pianist and wife of a 
famous orchestral conductor, she once 
said: “I learned a lot about teach- 
ing the piano from watching conduc- 
tors rehearse. I realized, after watch- 
ing many of them, that the most suc- 
cessful were those who combined the 
attitude of the scientist in rehearsal 
with the divine fire of Prometheus in 
performance.” 

Applying this principle to _ her 
teaching she said, in an address to 
the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation, in Boston, on January 2, 1948: 

“No one can impart talent, imagina- 
tion or capacity for emotion to a 
student. The final outcome of the 
work of each young musician will de- 
pend upon his possession of these 
inborn qualities and the degree to 
which they have been developed. But 
the teacher who succeeds in establish- 
ing a high standard of accuracy in 
the sense of a real understanding of 
the values of a musical score will 
enable any student to re-create music. 
And we can never forget that re- 
creation of the music—not virtuoso 
display, not a vain self-expression at 
the expense of the score, but a true 
bringing to life of music—is the only 
legitimate and important object of all 
performance,” 

_ With her great wisdom, gleaned 
irom the remarkable. variety of musi- 
cal and personal experiences in her 
life and from her wide range of in- 
terests, she understood this truth: that 
one cannot transmit experience by 
talking about it. It is obvious that 
through talk one can stimulate and 
guide, but the essential experience, if 
it 1s to become meaningful, must be 
ived through by the individual who 
is to transmit it to others. 

Because of her belief in this prin- 
ciple, she decried what she called 
“coaching teaching,” and set forth 
upon an unflagging crusade to make 
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her pupils “independent.” She gave 
each pupil the fundamental tools of 
his craft but made him do his own 
thinking about the use of them. She 
awakened the student’s imagination to 
the necessity for constant, objective 
exploration in the world of the mind 
and the spirit. 

The advice she gave Ralph Harrel, 
who taught piano last year at Colum- 
bia University and this year has 
joined the faculty of Bethany College 
in Lindsborg, Kan., is typical of the 
way she put her principles into prac- 
tice. Some years ago, when he had 
first become a student of hers, he 
brought her a Mozart sonata. After 
discussing the mechanics of perform- 
ing the piece, she proceeded to tell 
him what to do to get down to the 
essence of the music. 

She told him first to go to W.& J. 
Sloane and invade the eighteenth- 
century furniture department on the 
pretext that he was going to buy 
some furniture. “I hardly had_ five 


Ralph and William Kapell. During 
and after the performance, she called 
to their attention facets of Mozartean 
style which they could apply to their 
own conception of the composer. For 
the most part she spoke of the ways 
in which orchestral effects could be 
simulated on the piano, discussing 
balance of parts and attempting to 
stimulate their imaginations. 

It was Madam Samaroff’s firm 
belief that a knowledge of the history 
of Western music was essential to 
every musician’s understanding. She 
encouraged her students to broaden 
their horizons by inquiring into the 
evolution of the art and its sig- 
nificance. 

“In order to inspire in students the 
desire to learn the things rrecessary 
to the real understanding of a musical 
score, I find it exceedingly valuable 
to impart (or to review, as the case 
may be) a clear concept of the nature 
and the evolution of Western art 
music. Music students seldom think 





Olga Samaroff with four of her 


dollars to my name and neither my 
clothes nor my manner would have 
given anyone the idea that I could 
afford priceless antiques, so I de- 
murred,” said Ralph. 

She then directed him to the Metro- 
politan Museum and told him to ex- 
amine the collection of eighteenth- 
century furniture for style and ele- 
gance, and to compare these qualities 
with the formalism of the sonata 
structure as used by Mozart. She 
talked with him about the suavity of 
the period, its superficiality of man- 
ners and morals. From her own 
library she then produced two books: 
one on the sonata-form structure and 
another about the social life of 
Mozart’s period. 

“IT remember,” says Ralph, “her 
implication that although everyone in 
Mozart’s age might surreptitiously 
get drunk, the outward veneer of life 
remained correct and polished.” 

In addition, Madam Samaroff put 
Ralph on a diet of Moliére plays so 
that he could compare the sparkle of 
Mozart with the effervescent wit and 
verve of the French dramatist and, 
“enlarge his perspective of the back- 
ground in which this kind of music 
was created.” Meanwhile, a perform- 
ance of Mozart’s The Marriage of 
Figaro took place at the Metropolitan 
Opera. She bought a box and invited 





pupils: Solveig Lunde, William Kapell, Richard 
Gregor and Nellie Burt Wright 


of the significant fact that Ancient 
Greece, with all the glory of its 
civilization, left no musical art works 
in the shape of compositions by known 
masters. It is often startling to these 
students to realize that no equivalent 
of Beethoven is to be found in any 
civilization, ancient or modern, other 
than our own. It brings the student’s 
own. relation to our Western art of 
music into sharp focus if he is made 
to study the reasons for the phenom- 
enon of musical composition in West- 
ern civilization, particularly three 
great European discoveries without 
which our musical art treasures never 
could come into being—polyphony, 
notation, and musical forms. It gives 
the student a new respect for the 
score page to get some idea of the 
development of notation from the 
early neumes onward and to learn of 
all the work, the inventiveness and 
the ingenuity that went into the evo- 
lution of the art of writing down 
music. It opens his eyes to the miracle 
of a modern score in which the exact 
pitch and duration of every note can 
be given by the composer.” 
During summers in Seal Harbor, 
Maine, where she housed many of her 
students or found places for them to 
stay with friends, she demanded that 
they spend their leisure, as well as 
their practice time, “constructively.” 





Harriett 
Johnson was 
not a piano pu- 
pil of Mme. 
Samaroff, but 
was trained in 
her Listeners’ 
Music Courses, 
and for many 
years worked in 
close association 
with her. Miss 
Johnson is mu- 
sic critic for the 
New York Post 
Home News. 

Miss Johnson 
is the author of Your Career in Music, 
published by Dutton in 1944. 

Mme, Samaroff, one of the most 
successful teachers in the history of 
American music, was at one time a 
critic herself, occupying the music desk 
at the New York Post. She died on 


May 17, 1948. 





Harriett Johnson 





Eugene List recalls that, after a 
day of practice, when it would have 
been much more pleasant to go to the 
movies, he spent hour after hour at 
night reading Schweitzer’s book on J. 
S. Bach. Eugene also recalls how he 
and Joseph B&ttista were introduced 
to the treasures of European museums. 
“At the time, we weren't very grate- 
ful. Joe and I were on our own all the 
way over to Europe. We had a 
wonderful time joining in the festiv- 
ities of shipboard life. When Madam 
met us at the pier we were exhausted 
and looking for the nearest bed. In- 
stead, we walked through Italy via 
galleries. Today I realize that this 
experience with her was priceless.” 


Intolerant of Carelessness 


In teaching the fundamentals of 
music and the principles of piano 
technique, her approach was much the 
same. The student must do everything 
possible for himself. She was fiercely 
intolerant of carelessness in any form. 

“A much too easy acceptance otf 
mistakes that never should have been 
made causes the student to minimize 
his own responsibility toward accuracy 
in his work. I have never understood 
why anyone should pay me for having 
me tell him a sharp in the music is a 
natural. This he should be able to tell 
for himself.” 

“Exhaust the score page’ was one 
of her frequent admonitions. She con- 
stantly asked her students, “If you 
want to do this, or that, will it benefit 
the music?” 

Contrary to accepted, conventional 
methods, she almost never played for 
her students. She abhorred teaching by 
imitation, for she realized that this 
was not the way to develop the stu- 
dent’s own musical personality. She 
might demonstrate a physical motion 
if there was, for example, a problem 
of tenseness, but she never played to 
teach the student “interpretation.” In- 
stead she would discuss with him big 
principles, and encourage the student 
to apply them according to his own 
conceptions and in the light of his 
own gifts and experience. “See what 
you find you have a real conviction 
about. Nothing ever comes out right 
unless you yourself feel it,” she 
would say. 

This approach sometimes appeared 
to be the long way around for a 
pupil. If she had played passages for 
her pupils they might have learned to 
play the piece superficially more 
quickly than when they were forced 
to work out problems by themselves. 
But as Madam said, defending her 
conviction, “What about the next 
piece? And what about the develop- 
ment of the student’s own abilities to 
think and reason about music?” 

In a letter to Eugene Ormandy, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Mannes Appoints 
New Faculty Members 


The Mannes Music School has an- 
nounced the appointment of two 
assistant directors as well as several 
new members of its faculty. Felix 
Salzer, who for the past seven years 
has been head of the theory depart- 
ment, will be assistant director of the 


graduate and undergraduate school. 
Shirley Van Brunt, who has been a 
member of the piano and_ theory 


faculty, will be assistant director of 
the preparatory school. 

Among the new members of the 
Faculty are Bohuslay Martinu, com- 
position; Jacqueline Marcault, piano; 
Lotte Leonard and Cleora Wood, 
voice; Gordon Pulis, trombone; Wal- 
ter Rosenberger, tympani and percus- 
sion. Paul Berl will serve as coach in 
the opera department. 

Of special interest is the class in 
interpretation for advanced instru- 
mentalists to be conducted by Georges 


Enesco. This class will be open to 
listeners as well as performers and 
will be scheduled on Wednesday 
afternoons. 





Walden Quartet Opens 
University of Illinois Season 
URBANA - CHAMPAIGN, ILL. — The 
Walden Quartet, composed of mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the University 
of Illinois School of Music, began 
its second season with a recital Sept. 
28. The University of Illinois is now 
one of four state universities to have 
a string quartet in residence, the others 
being the University of California, 
Indiana University and the University 
of Wisconsin. Organized at Cleveland, 
in 1934, by members of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, the Walden 
Quartet now has as members Homer 
Schmitt and Bernard Goodman, vio- 
lins; Robert H. Swenson, cello, and 
John C. Garvey, viola. 





Lockwood to Teach Theory 
At Westminster Choir College 


Princeton, N. J.—John Finley 
Williamson has announced the appoint- 
ment of Normand Lockwood as head 
of the composition and theory depart- 
ment. Mr. Lockwood comes to West- 
minster Choir College from Columbia 
University, where he will continue in 
a part-time capacity. During the past 
year he was the recipient of a com- 
mission for an opera, The Scarecrow, 
given by the Alice M. Ditson Fund. 
He is vice president of the National 
Association of the American Com- 
posers and Conductors, and vice pres- 
ident of the American Composers 
Alliance. 





Fritz Stiedry to Teach Course 
At Hunter College 


A new adult education course in 
operatic conducting will be given by 
Fritz Stiedry, of the Metropolitan, it 
was announced today by Broderick 
Cohen, director of the evening and 
extension division of Hunter College. 
The course will give practical instruc- 
tion in technique and in the interpre- 
tation of operatic scores. The classes 
will be limited to five advanced 
students. 





Heermann Takes Post at 
Cincinnati Conservatory 


CINCINNATI.—Emil Heermann, for- 
mer concertmaster of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, has joined the 
violin faculty of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, Luther A, Rich- 
man, dean and director, announced re- 
cently. Mr. Héermann assumed his 
duties when the school opened for its 
82nd year on Sept. 


Juilliard School 
Admits 1100 Students 


Nearly 1100 young musicians are 
enrolled in the Juilliard School of 
Music for the academic year 1948-49, 
which opened Sept. 17. Of these, 
more than 235 have been awarded 
scholarships, representing an increase 
of 28 over last year. 92 scholarships 
were awarded to entering students, 
while the remaining 143 were given to 
students continuing at the school. 
625 prospective students were exam- 
ined by juries composed of faculty 
members, and of these only 267 were 
actually admitted. Of the scholar- 
ships, 29 went to young musicians 
from foreign countries. 525 young 
musicians will be studying under the 
G. I. Bill, as compared with 551 last 
year. 





Cazden and Baker to Teach 
At Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE.—Norman Cazden, was 
recently appointed a member of the 
faculty of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Reginald Stewart, director, 
has announced. He will teach har- 
mony, counterpoint and sight-reading. 
A graduate of the Julliard and Har- 
vard graduate schools, Mr. Cazden 
has served on the music faculty of 
Vassar College. 

Walter Baker has been appointed 
a member of the organ faculty. <A 
graduate of the Curtis Institute, he has 
been a member of the faculty of the 
Westminster Choir College, and or- 
ganized and directed The Robin Hood 
Dell Chorus, in Philadelphia. 





Workshops and Lectures at 
New School for Social Research 


Twelve lecture courses in music and 
nine music workshops have been an- 
nounced by the New School for Social 
Research for the coming academic 
year. Members of the music faculty 
include Max Graf, Henry Cowell, 
Ernest T. Ferand, Salomo Rosowsky, 
Charles Leirens, and Edgar Schenk- 
man, formerly conductor of the Juil- 
liard Orchestra. Workshops are being 
offered in harmony and improvisation, 
in composition, in music theory and 
musical criticism. 





Academy of Vocal Arts 
Takes Over New Quarters 

The National Academy of Vocal 
Arts has taken over a building at 6 
Fifth Avenue to house its expanded 
departments and classes, Arthur Les- 
sac, director, announced recently. Ivan 
Petroff heads the operatic department, 
and Christos Vrionides heads the in- 
strumental and conducting department. 
Katherine Rosantonaki will be Director 
of the Children’s Workshop. There 
will be courses in public speaking, dra- 
matics and dancing as well as the 
regular courses in voice production. 





Miriam Marmein Opens 
Drama Dance Production Center 
Miriam Marmein has opened a new 
Drama Dance Production Center at 
her studio, 236 W. 74th St. At her 
initial appearance this season at Car- 
negie Recital Hall, Oct. 24, she will be 
asisted by Marjorie Carey and Alec 
Rubin. One new dramatic and two 
comic theatre-dance pieces will be on 
the program. 


Alfredo Gandolfi Opens Studio 


Alfredo Gandolfi, baritone, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera, has 
opened a studio at 2107 Broadway, 
New York, where he will offer in- 
struction in voice and dramatic action. 
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Four musicians who took part in the Colorado College Summer Music Festival: 


Josef Gingold, violinist; 


CoLorApo Sprincs, Co.o.—Colorado 
College concluded its annual music 
festival in August. Ten concerts were 
presented under the auspices of the 
college and under the direction of Roy 
Harris, composer in residence. The 
events were divided into two series— 


five sonata and five chamber music 
programs. 
Two works were given their first 


performances during the summer. One 
program was devoted to American 
composers, at which works by Cecil 
Effinger, Reuel Lahmer, and Mr. Har- 
ris (all of the Colorado College music 
faculty), and by Robert Evatt, John 
Vincent, and Peter Mennin were 
played. 

Visiting artists during the series in- 
cluded Joseph Gingold, concertmaster 
of the Cleveland Symphony; Frank 
Costanzo, violinist, of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra; Ferenc Molnar, solo 
violist of the San Francisco Sym- 


Frank Costanzo, 
Ferenc Molnar, 


violinist; Leonard Rose, cellist; and 


violist 


phony; and Leonard Rose, first cellist 
of the New York Philharmonic. 
These artists played as a chamber 
group and sat in first chair positions 


in a string orchestra made up of 
forty students. Johana Harris and 
Max Lanner, of the piano faculty, 
appeared at several of the concerts. 
At the end of the season, the 
eleventh annual Conference on _ the 
Fine Arts was held, with Virgil 
Thomson leading the discussions on 
music and Daniel Catton Rich, of the 
Chicago Art Institute, serving as the 


leading speaker.on art. 

In addition to the festival concerts, 
three days were devoted to student 
performances, with one evening being 
devoted to readings of new works 
written on the campus this summer. 

At least two new works will be 
commissioned for next summer’s fes- 
tival, and the reading period for new 
works by students will be repeated. 


National Symphony to Offer New Works 


Open 
Mozart 


Washington Season to 
October Fourteenth; 
Festival Begins 


WasHINGTON—Hans Kindler lists a 
local premiere on the first program of 
the National Symphony’s _ series, 
Oct. 14 — the symphonic poem, 
Qarrtsiluni, by the Danish composer, 
Knudage __ Riisager. It has had 


.only one previous American perform- 


ance, at Ravinia Park, IIl., under 
Nicolai Malko. World premieres 
scheduled during the season will in- 
clude Robert Ward’s Serenade and 
Joseph Wagner’s Concertino for Harp 
and Orchestra. Domingo Santa Cruz’s 
Three Dramatic Preludes were 
brought back for their first North 
American performances from the con- 
ductor’s tour of the South America. 

Fritz Kreisler will be the soloist on 
opening night, and Helen Traubel 
will appear in the first program of the 
Sunday afternoon series, Oct. 24. 
Guest conductors will be Georges 
Enesco (for two January programs), 
Howard Hanson (for one concert in 


February), and Walter Hendl (for 
one concert in April). Louis Potter, 
director of tht Washington Choral 


Society will be conducting when his 
chorus joins with the orchestra in 
3eethoven’s Choral Fantasy, with 


Etelka Freund as assisting pianist. 
The Mozart Festival in the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art opened bril- 
liantly on Sept. 26, with Richard 
Bales conducting. The featured work 
was the Concerto in C major, K. 299, 
with Sylvia Meyer, harpist, and Brit- 
ton Johnson, flutist, as soloists. The 


festival will continue on Sunday 
evenings through October, offering a 
comprehensive selection from Mozart's 
orchestral, chamber and vocal works. 
Peter Schaeffer, eighteen-year-old 
Pianist, was to have made his debut 
on Oct. 4 in an early concerto. Other 
soloists in October will be Lonny 
Epstein, pianist; the Tomasow String 
Quartet; and the resident Mozart 
Vocal Trio. 

The National Gallery's 
opened on Sept. 12 by Nell Tange- 
man, mezzo-soprano, who sang the 
program she will present in New 
York at Town Hall in October. 
Margaret Tolson, Washington pianist, 
aroused excitement on Sept. 19 with 
an arresting program, handsomely 
played. She gave the first perform- 
ance of Ray Green’s remarkable Fes- 
tival Fugues and the first Washington 
performance of Roy Harris’ American 
Ballads: The balance of the program 
was made up of unhackneyed items by 
Haydn, Beethoven, Ravel and Rose 
Lee Finney. 

Recitals at the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery began Oct. 4. The hall in this 
gallery is of intimate proportions, and 
is used for music which is not often 
heard because it does not happen to be 
“box office.” October’s most unusual 
Phillips event will take place Oct. 17, 
when Paul Hume, music critic of the 
Washington Post, reverses roles and 
appears as baritone recitalist. 

The Gertrude Whittal Foundation 
again brings the Budapest String 
Quartet to the Library of Congress 
on Oct. 7. 


season Was 
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MAURICE RAVEL, by Roland- 
Manuel (translator not credited). 
152 pp. London: Dennis Dobson, 
Lid., 1947. 8s 6d. 


To Mr. Roland-Manuel, one of 
Maurice Ravel’s few pupils and in- 
timate friends, Ravel was “a man con- 
stantly absorbed in the rules of the 
game, who neglected nothing in his 
aim to play it faultlessly, and who 
reasoned about his art as though he 
were the master of those powers 
which, unknown to himself, governed 
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them.” In other words, Ravel was 
essentially a classicist, disdaining to 
write music “in which feeling is con- 
tinually exaggerated by the violence 
of its expression.” The classical tem- 
per of his music, it is true, is often 
obscure—at least to casual listeners— 
by the innovations of his harmonic 
style, the scintillance of his orchestra- 
tion, and, in his vocal works, his 
highly specialized interest in recherché 
texts. 

By virtue of his long knowledge of 
Ravel as both man and artist, Mr. 
Roland-Manuel is well equipped to 
single out and clarify the dominant 
aspects of a figure whose place in 
modern music is as ambiguous as it is 
secure. Influenced, no doubt, by the 
French practice of dividing composers’ 
careers into three periods—a device 
that has been standard ever since Vin- 
cent d’Indy dealt with Beethoven in 
i Mr. Roland-Manuel shows 
that Ravel (1) assimilated the im- 
pressionist techniques of Debussy, (2) 
developed a personal, more sharp- 
edged style, and proceeded to elab- 
orate it, and (3) set about to whittle 
his later works down to the most 
economical shape he could find for 
them. These three phases are evident 
in various ways in the several cate- 
gories of composition, but one must 
look for different hallmarks in orches- 
tral, chamber, piano, and vocal scores. 
Yet, for all their divergences, these 
several types all show the unified pur- 
poses of his artistic and intellectual 
development. 

Through Ravel’s 
periods, run certain 
fondness for Spanish music, perhaps 
an inheritance from the native 
country of his mother, who was a 
Basque; a refusal to distinguish the 
artificial from the real, a tendency 
shown both in his preoccupation with 
fairy tales and in his love for animat- 
ing such articles of machinery as the 
clocks in L’Heure Espagnole; and a 
stubborn tendency to choose, for songs 
and program music, subjects which 
posed severe problems to the composer 
because of their innate resistance to 
musical treatment. 

A book which precipitates so much 
essential information and stimulating 
analysis is automatically a good book. 
This particular one would be better if 
it were less fragmentary and episodic 
in style and construction, and if it 
were translated from the original 
French with greater felicity (e. g., 
“he was slightly concussed” in refer- 
ence to the taxi accident which led 
to Ravel’s fatal brain ailment) and 
more painstakingly proofread for 
errors of spelling. Nor would it be 
difficult to imagine more revealing 
stylistic analysis than that provided 
in the single ‘slim chapter devoted ex- 
clusively to this end. Nevertheless, the 
book is helpful as a perceptive at- 





works, in all 
constants—his 


tempt to define the unique contribu- 
tions of one of the major musical 
figures of our time. tg. § 


MUSIC AND LITERATURE: A 
COMPARISON OF THE ARTS, 
by Calvin S. Brown. 287 pp. 
Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia 
Press, $4.50. 


If only the last seventeen chapters 
of Professor Brown’s book maintained 
the level of the first five, Music and 
Literature would stand out as one of 
the most challenging recent contribu- 
tions to aesthetic thought. In the ini- 
tial stages of his comparison of the 
materials, techniques, forms, and ex- 
pressive possibilities of the musical 
and literary arts, he wins the reader 
by the friendly immediacy of his style, 
and holds him by the sharpness of his 
perceptions. As the book continues, 
the agreeable style continues, but the 
perceptions unfortunately become pro- 
gressively foggier. 

The five memorable chapters at the 
beginning are devoted to isolating and 
defining the subject matter with which 
he is later to work. Employing a 





Maurice Ravel 


methodology based chiefly on Aris- 
totle’s Poetics and Lessing’s Laoco6n, 
he distinguishes first between science 
in general and art in general, and 
then between the opposed phenomena 
of the space-arts and the time-arts. 
Next he considers the materials com- 
mon—in varying degrees and manners 
—to music and literature (rhythm, 
pitch, timbre, harmony, and counter- 
point), and distinguishes between 
their functional operations in the two 
arts. All this is accomplished with 
genuine philosophic acumen and with 
a simple clarity of presentation which 
makes it singularly easy to follow. 

But as Mr. Brown ventures into 
problems of comparative form, the 
water gets increasingly deeper for 
him. He is a much more skillful 
analyst of poetry than of music. 
(Some of his analyses of individual 
poems are remarkable for their in- 
sight and completeness). His state- 
ments about the fugue and the sonata, 
for example, are categorical in the 
extreme, and about as close to their 
essence as the schoolish systematiza- 
tions fabricated by Percy Goetschius. 
As a musician, I can only thank God 
that fugues and sonatas are not as 
hidebound and monotonous in con- 
struction as Mr. Brown supposes them 
to be. 

In his subsequent treatment of the 
interrelationships between musical and 


literary tynes, Mr. Brown is some- 
times provocative, but more often 
merely prejudiced, at least in his 


assumptions about music. His chapter 
on opera, full of Wagner-worship and 
patently lacking in common informa- 
tion about other kinds of operatic 
esthetics, sounds scarcely better than 
adolescent, and cannot be reconciled 
with the mature, judicial attitudé 
which so distinguishes the opening 
chapters of the book. 

Music and Literature is apparently 
one of those unhappy books which are 
written too soon. After defining his 
field of operation so deftly, Mr. 
3rown should have waited to present 
further findings until he had attained 
the overall expertness his introductory 
chapters predicate. In other people’s 
work, he usually knows the difference 
between a finished product and a half- 
baked one; let him now turn his 
critical faculties upon pages 53 to 271 
of his own book, and see whether they 
measure up to his own standards. 

hic 


THEODOSIO LONGO, Fundamentals of 
Singing and Speaking. 112 Pages. S. 
F. Vani, New York. 


A work which concentrates largely 
on such physical things as the palate 
and even the unfortunate umbilicus. 
Full of dicta which are open to ques- 
tion such as: “Singing and speaking 
are based on the same fundamental 
principle.” 
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(Continued from page 27) 
dated Nov. 16, 1945, she wrote, “It 
is sometimes pathetic to me to watch 
a youngster built up into playing a 
piece of music he really does not 
understand but using as a basis the 
impulse, the understanding and the 
feeling of someone else, and then 
watch him flop miserably when he is 
thrown on his own.” She made every 
effort to see that when her gifted stu- 


dents were ready for the concert 
stage they emerged as independent 
personalities. 





Samaroff as Teacher 


She loved to debunk the so-called 
teaching of “tradition.” 

“One question I usually meet in 
debating this matter is: ‘In teaching 
piano, is it not the duty of the teacher 
to pass on the great performance 
traditions of the past?’ My answer to 
that is another question—‘which tra- 
dition?’ ” 

“At the time I was trying to find 
myself as an independent musician, 
after being coached for ten years in 
Europe—in Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 
There were three famous pianists gen- 
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erally regarded as Chopin specialists— 
Paderewski, De Pachmann and Ga- 
brilowitsch. I knew their playing 
thoroughly. I still possess scores in 
which I noted the very different and 
very individual way in which each one 
played Chopin. Shall I pass on to my 
students the Paderewski tradition, the 
De Pachmann tradition or the Gabril- 
owitsch tradition? Or shall I pass on 
the Russian tradition as I learned it 
from Jedliczka, pupil of Nicholas 
and Anton Rubinstein? I could also 
pass on the French tradition of which 
I had a copious dose at the Conserva- 
toire de Paris. That would be rela- 
tively simple, inasmuch as Mr. Cortot 


has documented it in his Chopin 
editions. 

“The truth is that the tradition 
passed on by any teacher is based 


upon what he was taught and this 
whole chain of passed-on traditions 
is actually inspired either in the be- 
ginning or somewhere along the line 
by preference for a particular artist 
or adherence to a certain school. The 
famous Beethoven players who were 
held up as models to students in 
Europe at the time I was working 
there were Eugen d’Albert§ and 
Frederic Lamond. They were as dif- 
ferent one from the other as Schnabel 
and Serkin are today. Which one can 
be considered a ‘tradition?’ 


I am usually asked 
at this point ‘What do you do with 
your students?’ My reply is, ‘I try to 
lead them straight to the composer.’ ” 

In encouraging an 
tion of the score by 
used the word “accuracy” in a most 
inclusive sense. She believed that if 
every performer would build for him- 
self an independent musical and 
cultural background, and approach 
every score, no matter what its period 
or style, with a fresh viewpoint and 
with only the composer as a criterion 
of the way to performance, a more 
vital and more accurate projection of 
the music would result. 


“In arguments, 


honest re-crea- 
her pupils, she 


Independence Not License 


She never allowed students to con- 
fuse independence of approach with 
distortion or unwarranted license. On 
the contrary, the system worked in the 
opposite direction. With the inde- 
pendent knowledge he acquired the 
student would be much more inclined 
not to change tempi, use exaggerated 
rubato or take other liberties, because 
he would be thinking in terms of the 
composer’s wishes, intentions, mark- 
ings and style. If one understands why 
Mozart is played with less freedom of 
tempo than Chopin, one is much less 
inclined to confuse the issue in per- 
formance. Concerning this problem 
she said: 


gifted student, 
achieving high artistic results, ac- 
curacy soon takes its rightful place 
in the general scheme of things. He 
realizes that he can get nowhere with 
out it, but he also realizes that factual, 
literal accuracy only brings him to the 
threshold of art. He realizes that the 
musical values of a score must not 
only be recognized and understood; 
they must be felt and interpreted. He 
realizes that once he crosses the 
threshold where art begins, his own 
imagination, capacity for emotion and 
musical instincts must come into play. 
He realizes that his own musical per- 
sonality will reveal itself no matter 
how closely he adheres to what can 
be found in the score. There is no 
better example of this truth than 
Arturo Toscanini. Above all, the stu- 
dent will realize that accuracy in the 
sense of high fidelity to the score is 
not pedantic or dryly intellectual or 
academic. It is merely the indispen- 


“To the capable of 


sable foundation of all artistic per- 
tormance. 

“When we read in the critical re- 
views of performances by young 


musicians that they can play modern 
(Continued on page 38) 









Louisville Symphony 
To Play Five New Works 


Ky.—The 


Louisville 
Robert Whit- 


LouISVILLE, 
Philharmonic Society, 
ney, musical director, has commis- 
sioned new works by five composers 
for performance during the coming 
season. 

The first novelty, a song cycle by 
Joaquin Rodrigo, will be presented on 
the opening program, Nov. 9, with 
Marimi del Pozo, Spanish coloratura 
soprano, as soloist. At the Dec. 
concert, Virgil Thomson will conduct 
his own Wheatfields at Noon; and on 


Jan, 4, Darius Milhaud will conduct 
his new work, based on Kentucky 
themes. A work by Claude Almand, 


of the University of Louisville school 
of music, will be given its premiere 
on Feb. 8, and Francesco Malipiero’s 
piano concerto will be played by 
Orazio Frugoni on March 8. 
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Austria Resumes 


Historical Series 


W ITH the publication of keyboard 
works by Johann Joseph Fux, 
Denkmaler 
der Tonkunst in O6csterreich, the so- 
ciety founded by Guido Adler takes 


as Volume 85 of the 


up a task which is of significance 
not merely for Austria but for the 
entire world of music. The present 
volume, issued by the Oéesterreichis- 
cher Brundesverlag in Vienna in 1947, 
follows Volume 83 (which was de- 
voted to Viennese lute music of the 
eighteenth century) after a lapse of 
five years. Volume 82, devoted to 
Gluck’s L’innocenza giustificata, goes 
back to 1938. It is a tribute to the 
resourcefulnes of Erich Schenk, who 
prepared this edition, and to his col- 
leagues, that the new volume was 
published, in spite of the chaos cre- 
ated by the war and the hardship 
which still exists everywhere in Cen- 
tral Europe. In a foreword, the 
members of the leading commission 
tell of the vicissitudes of the society 
in the war years and of the re-estab- 
lishment of its headquarters in Vienna. 

Johann Joseph Fux is known to all 
music students as the author of the 
famous Gradus Ad Parnassum, which 
was used by Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven and other masters as a textbook 
of counterpoint and was re-issued only 
a few years ago in a new English 
translation. His importance as a com- 
poser has been largely forgotten. His 
operas, chamber music and church 
compositions were praised by histori- 
ans, but it had become a tradition, 
even in Austria, that his keyboard 
works were negligible in quantity and 
quality. This volume will go far to 
corregt this point of view. Mr. Schenk’s 
exhaustive preface is not merely a 
mine of information about the devel- 
opment of keyboard music in the 
baroque period. It also constitutes a 
first-rate defense of Fux’ importance 
as a composer in this genre. 

The volume contains seven sonatas; 
a chaconne, “harpeggio e fuga,” and 
“aria passegiata”’; four suites; and 
twelve minuets. The music ranges 
from a lofty nobility in the sonatas, 
written for use in the church, to gra- 
cious charm in the. minuets, composed 
for social occasions. Music students will 
enjoy reading Mr. Schenk’s analysis 
and following it out in the music. 
But all. pianists, whether they have a 
musicological turn or not, will enjoy 
the music itself, which is delightfully 
fresh and shows not a particle of de- 
cay after two hundred years. R.S 


For Piano 


Variations for an Album, by Vin- 
cent Persichetti, and Souvenir de 
Porto Rico, by Louis Moreau Gotts- 
chalk, Music Press. Two additions in 
sharply contrasting style to the pub- 
lishers’ series of American Piano Mu- 
sic edited by John Kirkpatrick. The 
Persichetti Variations, written origin- 





ally tor the year-book of the Phila- 
delphia Conservatory, consist of a 
theme and five variants, equally cer- 
ebral, exemplifying economy of means 
and intellectually interesting. The 
Gotteschalk piece, subtitled Marche des 
Gibaros, is a rythmical expansion of 
what may be a Porto-Rican folksong, 
treated with a certain variety of color 
but marked by the characteristic 
Gottschalk repetitiousness. 

Rondo, by Alan Richardson, Oxford 
University Press (New York: Carl 
Fischer). A refreshingly spontaneous 
piece with folksong flavor. 

Ideas, by Ernst Toch, Delkas. A set 
of four short pieces rather forbidding 
in their lack of any ingratiating ele- 
ment. The fourth would be the best 
Idea of all if performers would ignore 
the given specific direction that each 
tone be hammered. 

Sonata No. 2 and Sonata No. 3, 
by Dmitri Kabalevsky, edited by 
Harold Sheldon, Leeds Music Cor- 
poration. Two somewhat extended 
works the first of which was in- 
troduced here by Vladimir Horowitz 
over a year ago. No. 3 is the shorter 
of the two by 14 pages and has the 
further virtue of being less arid mu- 
sically. All three of its movements 
have more inventiveness and spon- 
taneity than any of the Second Sonata. 
Neither Sonata can hope to achieve 
even a small measure of the popularity 
the composer’s Sonatine in C _ en- 
joyed hereabouts for two or three 
seasons, 

First Movement of Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto, concert transcription 
by Percy Grainger, G. Schirmer. Mr. 
Grainger has here followed up what 
he had previously done for movements 
of Tchaikovsky, Grieg and Rach- 
maninoff concertos by so adroitly 
manipulating the work in question as 
to create an effective solo piece for 
those who would have no opportunity 
to use Schumann’s music in its original 
form. 

Thirteen Keyboard Sonatas of the 
18th and 19th Centuries, edited with 
eritical commentaries by William S. 
Newman, University of North Caro- 
lina Press. For the most part un- 
familiar material that deserves to be 
rescued from obscurity, prefaced by 
excellent biographical sketches of the 
composers. The collection opens with 
a florid sonata by Jean Barriére and 
closes with a Sonata Mélancolique by 
Moscheles, the other composers rep- 
resented being Giovanni Piatti, Do- 
menico Alberti, Georg Benda, Johann 
Joachim Agrell, Christian Gottlob 
Neefe, Manuel Blasco de Nebra, Karl 
Ditters von Dittersdorf, Joseph Wolfl, 
Ernst T. A. Hoffmann, Johann Fried- 
rich Reichardt and Karl Loewe. A 
collection that offers pianists a stim- 
ulating adventure. 

Arrullo y Tondero (Lullaby and 
Creolian Dance) by Andrés Sas, 
Elkan-Vogel. The interesting Lullaby 
is in five-four time, and the Dance, 
in six-eight rhythm, is developed to a 
very brilliant climax. 

Poem, by Aram 
edited, with special 
Gyorgy Sandor, Leeds Music Cor- 
poration. A musically unrewarding 
piece with the hammered rhythms and 
other earmarks of the composer’s Toc- 
cata. 

Sarcasms, by 
Julius Hartt 


Khachaturian, 
annotations, by 


Diemente, 
Foundation 


Edward 
Musical 
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Marguerite Kozenn, soprano, and Julius Chajes, pianist and composer, first and 

third from the right, seated, enjoy a chat with a D. P. orchestra which they 

heard in Castelgandolfo near Rome. Miss Kozenn and Mr. Chajes performed 

several programs of contemporary American music on their tour of five 
European countries 


Press. An ingenious essay in thinly 
scored, dissonant writing. L. 

Happy Melodies from Beethoven's 
Chamber Music ; Happy Melodies from 
Haydn’s Chamber music ; Happy Melo- 
dies from Mozart’s Chamber Music, 
arranged for piano by J. Michael 
Diack, Paterson’s Publications, Ltd., 
New York, Carl Fischer, Inc. In these 
three volumes Mr. Diack has tran- 
scribed some of the main themes from 
classical chamber music with a mini- 
mum of harmonic change. As teach- 
ing material and as a pupil’s introduc- 
tion into the world of chamber music 
they should prove enormously valuable 
to discriminating piano teachers. 

A Treasury of the Piano Sonata 
from Scarlatti to Shostakovich, edited 
by Felix Guenther, heritage Music 
Publications, Inc. Mr. Guenther has 
made an interesting excursion into the 
modern Russians at the close of this 
collection and has included a sufficient 
amount of unfamiliar music with the 
standard works to give it a special 
appeal. 

Fifteen Children’s Pieces, Op. 27, by 
Dmitri Kabalevsky, edited by Alfred 
Mirovitch, Leeds Music Corporation. 
Charming little works which children 
will enjoy studying. Mr. Mirovitch’s 
suggestions are uniformly helpful and 
discreet. Among the best volumes of 
its kind issued in recent years. 

Six Children’s Pieces by Dmitri 
Shostakovich, edited by Joseph Wol- 
man, Leeds Music Corporation. Much 
more contemporary in style than the 
Kabalevsky pieces and technically sim- 
pler but rather dry and mechanical. 

Ten Children’s Pieces by Lev Shul- 
gin, edited by Joseph Wolman, Leeds 
Music Corporation. Facile works 
which have little intrinsic musical 
value but which children will probably 
enjoy for their showy qualities. 

Fingal’s Cave Overture by Men- 
delssohn arranged for piano solo by 
Irwin Freundlich, Heritage Music 
Publications, Inc. The Hebrides 
Overture sounds rather scrambled in a 
two-hand version, but Mr. Freundlich 
has made a playable transcription. 


For Chorus r, 
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Song in the Wilderness: 
A Dramatic Cantata 


N celebration of the 175th anni- 

versary of Salem College in Win- 
ston-Salem, the University of North 
Carolina Press has published Song in 
the Wilderness, a cantata for chorus, 
orchestra and baritone solo, with text 
by Paul Green and music by Charles 
Vardell. The poem, by the author of 
The Lost Colony, is an eloquent trib- 
ute to the pioneers of Wachovia, 
“whose hands builded in the wilder- 
ness a house of peace and brotherhood, 


and who cherished in their sturdy 
hearts the precious and honorable gift 
of song”. The composer, his imagina- 
tion enkindled by the spirit of the 
poem, has given it a vital and sincere 
musical setting. The instrumentation 
is not of prohibitive dimensions. C. 


Reviews in Brief 

Ode to Democracy, by Maurice 
Baron. M. Baron. A setting of Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address for bari- 
tone solo with mixed chorus (which 
may be dispensed with) and orchestra 
or piano. Performance time, ten 
minutes. . 

Catches for Three, Four and Five 


Voices, selected and edited by Ed- 
ward Lawton. Music Press. A well 
edited collection of catches drawn 


from two 18th-century books, -Apol- 
lonian Harmony, and A Collection of 
Catches, Canons, Glees, Duets, etc., 
transposed to make them more con- 
venient for groups that include both 
high and low voices. 

An American Psalm, by Robert L. 
Sanders, and How Should I Love? 
by Richard Donovan. Both issued in 
the Contemporary Choral Series, edit- 
ed by Hugh Ross. Music Press. The 
first is a setting for four-part chorus 
of women’s voices, with piano or or- 
gan, of a text adapted from responsive 
readings in the hymn book, Hymns of 
the Spirit. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 32) 


New Easter Anthems 


From J. Fischer and Gray 

MONG this year’s seasonal novel- 

ties are choral works for, Easter 
and Lenten services. J. Fischer & 
Bro. publish a stirring Alleluia! 
Christ Is Risen, by Garth Edmund- 
son, for four-part mixed choir; an 
Easter Alleluya by Frances B. Toelle, 
with an Isaac Watts text, for mixed 
voices in four parts and also for 
women’s voices in three parts; a 
Christ Is Risen, by Dorothy Radde 
Emery, for soprano, alto and baritone ; 
Sing, O Earth, and Crucifixion, from 
Hermene Warlick Ejichhorn’s Mary 
Magdalene Cantata, for three-part 
women’s chorus; an Introit carol, To- 
day Did Christ Arise, with a Dutch 
melody arranged by Richard T. Gore 
and words by Mr. Gore, for four- 
part mixed chorus, and The King 
Rides Forth, by Claude Means, a 
Palm Sunday anthem for mixed voices 
with baritone solo. 

And the H. W. Gray Co. issues 
a distinctive Easter anthem by ‘David 
McK. Williams, entitled Christians, to 
the Paschal Victim, for four-part 
mixed choir; an anthem, Easter, by 
H. A. Schimmerling, also for mixed 
voices in four parts, and A Lenten 
Meditation, by Jean Pasquet, with 
biblical text, for mixed voices with an 
opening bass solo. Cc 





Reviews in Brief 


The Devil and the Farmer’s Wife, 
New York State ballad arranged by 
Elie Siegmeister for four-part mixed 
chorus. Marks. 

Modern Music and Consonance, by 
William Billings, for four mixed 
voices, edited by Hans Theodore Da- 
vid, and Three Songs by Thomas 
Whythorne, edited by Manfred F. 
Bukofzer. Music Press. ‘The first 
two are claimed to be among Bill- 
ings’s best works. The Whythorne 
songs are welcome examples of the 
work of a gifted but little known com- 
poser of the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. 

Caribbean Melodies, collected and 
annotaied by Zora Neale Hurston, ar- 
ranged by William Grant Still. Dit- 
son: Presser. A notable collection of 
simple peasant folksongs of Caribbean 
countries, including jumping dances, 
ring plays, ballads, dance songs, rada 
and voodoo chants and a serenade. In 
arranging the music, Mr. Still has 
sought to avoid needless elaboration. 

The Boy Mozart, an operetta in two 
parts by J. Michael Diack. London: 
Paterson’s Publications (New York: 
C. Fischer). A little work illustrat- 
ing incidents in the life of the young 
Mozart with music drawn from Don 
Giovanni, The Marriage of Figar 
and Bastien and Bastienne. - 

The American Singer, Book /7, 
compiled and arranged by William C. 
Bridgman and Louis Woodson Curtis, 
American Book Co. An excellent 
collection of folk songs and original 
songs arranged in two and three parts 
for school boys and girls. 
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ew Works Performed 

n New York Concerts 

With this _ issue, MUSICAL 
AMERICA inaugurates a listing in its 
New Music Department of works 
introduced to New York during the 
current season. This will provide a 
record of the new compositions which 
are being heard by the public and will 
be helpful to artists who are inter- 
ested in enlarging and freshening 
their repertoires. 


Songs 


Ned Rorem: Slow, slow, fresh fount 
Ben Jonson); Stop all the clocks 
(W. H. Auden) (Priscilla Gillette, 
Sept. 12) 

Piano Pieces 


Milton Schafer: Fugue-Fantasia 
(Jeanne Rosenblum, Sept. 26) 





King Midas, a fantastic cantata, for 
treble voices in two parts, by May 
A. Strong, with text by Celia Thax 
ter, Presser. 

From Music Press: Harmony in 
Marriage, by Joseph Haydn, for four- 
part mixed chorus, edited by Karl 
Geiringer. Hail, Age of Pure Gold 
and Mourn Now With Me, madrigals, 
by Jacques Arcadelt. Edited by Everett 
Helm and works of the French Re- 
naissance, edited by Paul Boepple. 
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. . 
For Violin 
Violin Suite by D'Albert 
Reveals Talent 
YOUNG Hungarian violinist and 
composer, Francois d’Albert, is 
introduced to this country by a Suite 


for Violin and Piano, published by 
Elkin and Company in London and re- 





leased here by Galaxy. The work 
consists of four movements—In the 
Fjords, Lullaby for a Small Boy, 


Souvenir of Rome and Tarantelle. It 
reveals an interesting talent and re- 
sourceful craftsmanship. 

The composer is not an extreme 
modernist, but he deviates from the 
conventional in his melodic and har- 
monic freedom. The first movement, 
a nocturne, is in the key of D sharp 
minor. The succeeding lullaby is in 
E minor. The Souvenir of Rome is 
the least ingratiating on first acquaint- 
ance, but the Tarantelle, which covers 
18 pages is adroitly developed. Any 
of the four pieces might be used singly. 
Reviews in Brief 

Sheep May Safely Graze, by Bach, 
arranged for two solo violins and 
strings by Reginald Jacques. London: 
Oxford (New York: C. Fischer). An 
effective version of the familiar 
chorale. 

Berceuse Russe, transcribed for vio- 
lin solo with piano accompaniment by 
Boris Levenson. Presser. A _ tradi- 
tional melody of wistful character. 
Not difficult. 


me 


Contemporary Songs Given at Festival 


Ls programs given at the third 
annual Festival of Songs in En- 
glish at the San Francisco Museum 
of Art Civic Center on Aug. 31, 
Sept. 1 and 2 contained so many new 
works of interest and set such an 
admirable precedent that MusICAL 
AMERICA is reprinting them. Songs 
by foreign classical composers with 
translated texts are omitted from this 


list. Old English works are re- 
tained. ’ 
The festival committee has an- 


nounced the founding of the Campion 
Library of Songs in the music division 
of the San Francisco Public Library. 
This collection will cover as far as is 
possible the significant literature of 
European and American song. Artists 
who wish further information about 
the music on the festival programs 
may communicate with John Ed- 
munds, director of the committee, at 
632 Greenwich St., San Francisco. 


FIRST PROGRAM 


Richard Farrant: Abradad (Anon.) 

John Attey: Was the Song the 
Virgin Sung (Anon.) 

John Bartlett: Whither Runneth My 
Sweetheart (Anon.) 

Irish Folksongs: What the Bee Is to 

the Flow’ret; When in Death I 


Shall Calm Recline; Quick, We 
Have But a Second; I'd Mourn 
the Hopes That Leave Me; The 


Minstrel Boy (Thomas Moore) _ 

Henry Purcell-Michael Tippett: Music 
for a While (Anon.) 

Henry Purcell-Benjamin Britten: Man Is 
for the Woman Made (Anon.) 
Henry Purcell: Double Elegy (Anon.) 
Robin Milford; If It’s Ever Spring 
Again, and The Color (Thomas 

Hardy) 

Gerald Finzi: The Comet at Yell’ham, 
and Budmouth Dears (Thomas 
Hardy) 

Ernst Bacon: The Commonplace I Sing 
(Walt Whitman) 

Ned Rorem: Slow, Slow, Fresh Founts 
(Ben Jonson) 

Tohn Edmunds: The Constellations of 
Heaven (W. B. Yeats) 


SECOND PROGRAM 


Henry Purcell-Benjamin Britten: Three 
ivine Hymns (Dr. William Full- 
er): Lord, What Is Man?; We 
Sing to Him; Evening Hymn 
John Dowland-Edmund Fellowes: La- 
crimae (Anon.); What If I Never 
Speed (Anon.) 
Thomas Campion-Edmund Fellowes: 
Jack and Joan (Thomas Campion) 
Thomas Morley-Edmund Fellowes: It 
Was a Lover and His Lass (Shake- 


speare) 
Edward Ballantine: Four Lyrical Sa- 
tires (Edward Ballantine); The 


Flower Loves the Nightingale 
(Keine): Upon My Bed of Pain 
and Grief (Ninni); The Clouds 


(Roquefort); Come Out, My Love, 
Into the Garden (Snipestreet) 
Ernst Bacon: Corrie’s Song (from A 

Tree on the Plains) 

Folksongs set by Leonard Ralston: 
Black Is the Color of My True 
Love’s Hair; I Must and I Will 
Get Married 

Ralph Vaughan Williams: On Wenlock 
Edge (A. E. Housman): On Wen- 
lock Edge; Far From_Eve and 
Morning; Is My Team Ploughing; 
Oh When I Was in Love With 
You; Clun 


THIRD PROGRAM 


Henry Purcell: Lost Is My Quiet 
Anon.), and Sound the Trumpet 
(Anon.) 

Folksongs from John Gay’s Beggar's 

Opera: Cease Your Funning; Is 

Then His Fate Decreed?; If Love 

the Virgin’s Heart Invade: Can 

Love Be Controlled by Advice?; 

Why How Now, Madame Flirt?: 

Oh What Pain It Is to Part 
Hindemith : Envoy (Francis 

Thompson); To Music, to Becalm 

His Fever (Robert Herrick); The 

Whistlin’ Thief (Samuel Lover): La 


Paul 


Belle Dame Sans Merci (John 
__ Keats) 
William T. Ames: Fire and Ice (Robert 


Frost) 
Charles Ives: Evening (John Milton), 
and Charlie Rutlage (Cowboy Song) 
David Diamond: Billy in the Darbies 
(Herman Melville) 
Frits Berens: First Psalm 


J.W. Bampton Is New 
Head of Theodore Presser 


PHILADELPHIA.—James W. Bamp- 
ton has been elected president of the 
Theodore Presser Company, music 
publishers, and 
of its subsidiar- 
ies, the John 


Church Com- 
pany and _ the 
Oliver Ditson 
Company, it was 
announced __re- 
cently. This step 
was taken at 
the annual 
meeting of the 
board of direc- 
tors. 





A graduate of 
Hobart College 
and the Harv- 
ard graduate 
school of business administration, Mr. 
Bampton has held positions with the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
and with James Lees & Sons. He is 
the brother of Rose Bampton. 


J. W. Bampton 





Carl Fischer to Open 
Concert Hall in New Building 


Early in October the music firm of 
Carl Fischer will open a new concert 
hall at 165 West 57th Street. The 
hall, which will attempt to capture in 
its décor the atmosphere of an in- 
timate European concert hall, will 
occupy the entire second floor of the 
music publisher's newly _ restored 
building. It has a professional stage, 
an air-conditioning system, and is 
wired for recording and a public ad- 
dress system. Ben Schlanger and Wil- 
liamy A. Hoffberg were the architects 
and Jo Mielziner was consultant on 
stage and lighting effects. Bookings 
may be made through the Concert 
Hall Bureau, in charge of Marian 
Cadwallader. 
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Opera Grotesqueries 


(Continued from page 5) 


those mincing servitors in the New 
York City Opera’s Don Giovanni, 
who make hash out of Mozart’s 
beautifully planned dramatic en- 
sembles. 

At both houses, as well as in 
practically all of the other perform- 
ances we see, the Italian peasants 
in Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagli- 
acci not only wear high-heeled 
pumps and indulge themselves in 
fashionable hair-styles, but move 
about like Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution at a ceremonial 
tea. The men are equally unlife- 
like. Alfio bites Turiddu’s ear as 
if he were a French official greet- 
ing a distinguished visitor instead 
of a man inflamed with passion and 
desperation. Silvio leaves’ the 
stage almost reluctantly, with a 
graceful back-kick reminiscent of 
ballet, instead of flying for his life 
from an enraged husband. Man- 
rico, in I] Trovatore, still rushes 
to the prompter’s box, flabbily 
brandishing his sword, to pump 
out the last phrase of Di Quella 
Pira. Raymond, in Lucia Di Lam- 
mermoor, still wears dilapidated 
velvet drawers and tattered lace, 
while Lucia displays a fortune in 
cloth of silver which speaks ill for 
her generosity towards her family 
chaplain. 

Many of the worst sins of op- 
eratic production result from a 
flagrant violation of the text and 
the psychological significance of the 
music. When we find Wotan 


walking about upstage when he 
should be listening, deeply moved, 
to Briinnhilde’s “War es so schmah- 
lich?” or when Constanze delivers 
her thrilling defiance to Selim with 
the Pasha nowhere in sight to re- 
ceive it, we can only shake our 
heads and ask: “Did the director 
read the text and study the music ?” 

All too often, Mrs. Grundy raises 
her ugly head. The virtual dis- 
appearance of the bed in the first 
scene of Rosenkavalier is a rela- 
tively harmless concession to the 
supposed prudery of the audience. 
But the vicissitudes of the furni- 
ture in Elsa’s bridal chamber, in 
Lohengrin, at the Metropolitan, 
have become a standing joke. For 
a time, some years ago, Lohengrin 
and his bride were provided with 
a real bed, upon which they could 
sit and” sing comfortably. Then 
someone must have informed the 
stage director that beds are con- 
sidered indecent, at least in Anglo- 
Saxon countries. For the bed was 
replaced by a huge and hideous 
bench, looking like an especially 
uncomfortable church pew. After 
a few performances with this ar- 
rangement, someone else must have 
remarked that a bridal chamber 
with a wooden bench is something 
of an anomaly. For _ suddenly, 
tucked away in the back corner 
appeared a truckle bed, more be- 
fitting an impoverished hovel than 
a royal castle, while Lohengrin and 
Elsa still sat on the bench in the 
foreground. 


Herbert Peyser, in an article 
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DANCE WITH A DOLLY WITH A HOLE IN HER STOCKING. 


published in Musical AMERICA 
some years ago, referred to the 
enormous proportions of Metropoli- 
tan Opera bedrooms, which are al- 
most invariably designed on heroic 
scale. Since then, the New York 
City Opera has gone to the oppo- 
site extreme, designing a bedroom 
for Mélisande into which that un- 
fortunate lady could = scarcely 
squeeze, forcing Arkel to open an 
imaginary “large window” facing 
the audience and outside of the 
aperture into which the death bed 
was fitted. 

Arbitrary additions of stage busi- 
ness can also be sadly misleading 
or incongruous. Mr. Peyser called 
attention to the inexplicable flashes 
of lightning with which the Met- 
tropolitan has occasionally punc- 
tuated the oath on the spear in 
Gotterdammerung, despite the fact 
that Wagner makes no reference 
either in the text or in the music 
to such a phenomenon. Even more 
disturbing is the absurd byplay in- 
troduced into the last act of Rigo- 
letto a season or two ago. During 
some of Verdi's tautest and most 
sinister measures Sparafucile came 
out and busily dusted chairs and 
tables, for all the world like a 
French waiter on a Sunday morn- 
ing. Action which reinforces the 
dramatic situation is always wel- 
come, and no one would want to set 
up inflexible rules for stage direc- 
tors. In fact, the best resources of the 
modern theatre are sorely needed 
in our opera houses. But a break 
with stodgy tradition does not mean 
tasteless and illogical irruptions of 
fantastic stage business which 
would not be tolerated for ten sec- 
onds in the Broadway theatre. 

Opera ballet forms a_ chapter, 
and a sad chapter, by itself. The 
bacchanale in Tannhauser as pre- 
sented at the Metropolitan is a 
prime example of its horrors. The 
three angular Graces on the toe, 
the impossible little faun which 
trots on in strict time to the wood- 
wind figures, the moth-eaten swan 
which is displayed with Leda for a 
discreetly brief period, and the 
prancing nymphs and satyrs, all 


If you don't think 
that the knees keep knocking, take a look at this ballet interpolated into the 
last act of Carmen 


have to be seen to be believed. Not 
infrequently in recent years the 
dancers have collided with each 
other, alarming the spectator for 
their life and limb. At one never- 
to-be-forgotten performance of 
Aida a few seasons ago the pre- 
miére danseuse leapt to the back of 
her partner, but did not quite make 
it, and had to be propped up from 


behind by two colleagues. 
Perhaps fortunately, the New 
York City Opera has not, so far, 


attempted to maintain an elaborate 
ballet ensemble. The announce- 
ment that the Ballet Society will 
become the New York City Ballet, 
with George Balanchine as direc- 
tor, and will provide the dances for 
the opera productions brings hope 
that standards will soon be raised 
in this department. There is no 
reason why dance should be an 
operatic step-child. 

The lighting, the costumes, the 
settings and above all the stage 
direction of opera today are dis- 
gracefully behind the times. Quite 
apart from the musical qualities of 
the work, the cheese-cloth and 
grocery-box setting and costumes 
which the Metropolitan provided 
for Bernard Rogers’ The War- 
rior in 1947 would have been 
enough in themselves to discourage 
audiences. And the enterprising 
New York City Opera should 
blush for the sleazy costumes and 
papier-maché fruits which were 
brought onto the stage in Strauss’ 
Salome by slaves in black woolens 
with minstrel-show makeup. 

The problem is not primarily 
financial or administrative. It is a 
question of the intelligence, musical 
knowledge and resourcefulness of 
the stage directors and producers 
of our opera houses. Meritorious 
work has been accomplished, as the 
Metropolitan’s restudy of Die 
Meistersinger a few years ago and 
the New York City Opera’s Ma- 
dama Butterfly exemplify. But a 
vast amount remains to be done “to 
improve the quality and beauty of 
our productions and to broaden the 
knowledge and appreciation of 
music.” 
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New Music Played 
At Woodstock Colony 


Woopstock, N. Y.—The usual sum- 
mer season of chamber music in the 
Maverick Concert Hall on Sundays 
and concerts by the Woodstock Quar- 
tet in the Methodist Church on Thurs- 
days was amplified this year by a 
series of programs of contemporary 
music in connection with the Second 
Annual Art Conference. The Modern 
Art String Quartet, whose members 
are John Celentano, Ralph Rozzi, Karel 
Blaas and Avram Lavin, played three 
concerts of new music, assisted by 
several additionz! instrumentalists. Of 
special interest were the Quartet No. 
1 by Edoardo Di Biase ; a conventional 
but charming Hymn, Choral and Fug- 
uing Tune by Henry Cowell, a promi- 
nent figure at the Woodstock art 
colony ; and a Quartet by Vincent Per- 
sichetti. Three composer-pianists were 
present to assist in their works; Wil- 
liam Ames (Cello Sonata); Burrill 
Phillips (Piano Quartet), and Robert 
Palmer (Piano Quartet). Other works 
were by Forrest Goodenough, Wood- 
stock pianist; Arthur Berger, music 
critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and Lou Harrison, recently 
appointed to the Greenwich House 
Music School faculty. These events 
were sponsored by the Woodstock So- 
ciety for New Music. 

The Maverick concerts were of ex- 
ceptionally high calibre. Under the 
stimulating influence of William Kroll, 
the programs have been pleasingly ar- 
ranged and expertly performed. Leon 
Barzin, conductor of the National Or- 
chestral Association, played the viola 
on several occasions, and Inez Carroll, 
pianist, was a valuable collaborator. 
Cynthia Eddy, cellist, also played. 
One of the high points of the season 
was the performance of Chausson’s 
Concerto for Violin, Piano and String 
Quartet, by Mr. Kroll, Jacqueline 
Marcault (a French pianist of exqui- 
site sensibilities), and a quartet, con- 
sisting of Alfio Pignotti, Bertine Co- 
rimby, Anita Schmedes and Robert 
Collins. Mr. Kroll’s Five Character- 
istic Pieces for String Quartet were 
an attractive feature of one concert. 
The Koutzen family—Boris, Nadia, 
Inez and George—also gave a pro- 
gram. Pierre Henrotte is chairman of 
these concerts, which were founded in 
1915 by Hervey White. 


Hortense Monath In 
New Chamber Group 


Announcement was made recently 
of the formation of a new chamber 
music ensemble, to be known as Hor- 
tense Monath and the New Friends 
of Music Players. The group, com- 
posed of three. string, four wind per- 
formers and the pianist, will make its 
New York debut at Town Hall on 
Dec. 5. 

In addition to Miss Monath, the 
personnel will include Robert Bloom, 
oboe; Clark Brody, clarinet ; Carleton 
Cooley, viola; Bernard Greenhouse, 
cello; Daniel Guilet, violin; Fred 
Klein, horn; and Leonard Sharrow, 
bassoon. 


Ballet Russe 


(Continued from page 8) 
Frederic Franklin, who, as Frantz, 
had danced exuberantly in a part not 
particularly suited to him, also con- 
tributed to the impression of lethargy 
in the third act. 

The other long work of the 
evening was Scheherazade, with Mia 
Slavenska giving a passionate and re- 
markably masculine performance of 
Zobeide. Robert Lindgren was the 
Favorite Slave, and danced the part 
with routine vigor. Between the two 
main pieces, Leon Danielian gave a 
notable technical exhibition in the 
Bluebird pas de deux with Nathalie 
Krassovska. J 


Slavenska in Coppélia 


Mia Slavenska’s first performance 
in Coppélia in several years, in the 
matinee bill on Sept. 25, gave the ven- 
erable Delibes ballet a brilliant justi- 
fication for its retention in the reper- 
tory. While her pantomime in the role 
of Svanilda is broader and _ less 
piquant than Miss Danilova’s, her 
execution of the dancing is superior. 
Throughout the ballet she manifested 
an expertness of technique none of the 
other leading ballerinas of the com- 
pany can now rival; and, in the second 
act, the firmness with which she re- 
fused to let her skill as a dancer 
obscure her characterization of the 
young girl pretending to be a doll 
gave evidence of her remarkable 
growth as a dramatic artist since her 
last appearances here. Frederic Frank- 
lin was again the Frantz. The other 
items in the program were the pas de 
deux from The Black Swan, with 
Leon Danielian, in superb form, and 
Nathalie Krassovska; and a ragged 
version of Le Beau Danube with Miss 
Danilova as the Street Dancer. Paul 
Strauss conducted all three ballets. 

G. 3. 


José Torres in Debut 


After the event, it is hard to under- 
stand why the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo invited José Torres, Spanish 
dancer, to make his American debut 
under its auspices, on Sept. 29. In the 
first place, a group of short Spanish 
dances (especially a group of solos) 
has no place on a ballet program; in 
the second place, Mr. Torres danced 
so badly that his presentation in such 
circumstances verged on an affront. 

Of that steely strength of back and 
legs, rhythmical intensity and rapier- 
like quickness of movement which are 
the hallmarks of Spanish dance there 
was scarcely a trace in Mr. Torres’ 
performances. And the choreography 
of all five of the solos, Sevilla, 
Asturias, Acquarella, Goyescas and 
Triana, was extremely naive. Mr. 
Torres was both heavy and sluggish 
in his turns and footwork. The audi- 
ence received him with mixed reac- 
tions (boos being mingled with ap- 
plause at one point) but the dancer 
appeared to be vastly pleased with 
himself. He practically chewed the 
famous golden curtain of the Metro- 
politan on his final bow. 

Having reported the negative as- 
pects of the evening, it is a pleasure 
to turn to Alicia Markova’s Giselle, 
which was repeated by special request. 


It is her greatest role, and she is 
probably as perfect in it as any 
ballerina has ever been. The mirac- 
ulous lightness and rhythmic subtlety, 
the dramatic poignance and nobility 
of style of this performance have be- 
come a legend in her own lifetime. 
Anton Dolin was a dependable part- 
ner, as Albrecht, but his solos were 
hard and flashy. Mary Ellen Moylan 
danced the role of Myrtha superbly, 
and the company picked up some life 
and sense of style in the second act. 
The program concluded with Le Beau 
Danube, with Alexandra Danilova, 
Frederic Franklin and Leon Danielian 
in the leading roles. Rm. oe 


Rouge et Noir Revived 

Leonide Massine’s Rouge et Noir 
was revived by the Ballet Russe on 
Sept. 28, with Alicia Markova and 
Frederic Franklin in the roles they 
had created nine years ago, when the 
ballet was first given. The work is set 
to Shostakovich’s First Symphony and 
has scenery and costumes by Matisse. 
It had been restudied under the 
choreographer’s personal direction. 

It was highly interesting and rather 
saddening to see how _ incredibly 
Rouge et Noir has aged in ten years. 
Massine’s symphonic ballets to 
Brahms, Beethoven and Berlioz music 


were always impossibly pretentious, 
inorganic and inappropriate. But this 
one did not look so absurd a decade 
ago as it does today, with its leaping 
imps, melodramatic groupings and 
dated hyperemotional gestures. 

Miss Markova enjoyed a personal 
triumph. Her rhythmic subtlety and 
exquisite sense of phrase made the 
role of the heartbroken woman genu- 
inely touching, despite its Delsartian 
overtones. But the rest of the company 
could no nothing with the ballet. Mia 
Slavenska was a technically efficient 
but far from magical Odette in the 
opening Swan Lake. A romping per- 
formance of Gaité Parisienne brought 
Alexandra Danilova and _ Frederic 
Franklin in their familiar roles. 

R 


Wichita Symphony Season 
Opens with Foster as Soloist 
Wicuita, Kan. — The Wichita 
Symphony, Orien Dalley, conductor, 
will present four soloists during the 
1948-49 season, which opens Oct. 15. 
Sidney Foster, pianist, will appear at 
the opening concert. He will be fol- 
lowed on subsequent programs by 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist; Dorothy 
Kirsten, soprano; and Zino Fran- 
cescatti, violinist. 
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VIVALDI: Le Quattro Stagioni 
(edited by Bernardino Molinari), 
for Strings, Cembalo and Organ. 
Orchestra of the Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia, Rome, Bernardino 
Molinari, conducting. (Cetra-Soria, 
107, 6 discs.) 


Vivaldi’s four concerti grossi, Le 
Quattro Stagioni (The Four Sea- 
sons) have received a few piecemeal 
hearings in this country since Bernar- 
dino Molinari gave the American 
premiere of the complete work with 
the St. Louis Symphony in 1928 in 
the “modern edition” he had made the 
preceding year. Toscanini conducted 
the first concerto, La Primavera 
(Spring), at the New York Philhar- 
monic concerts of Feb. 9 and 10, 1928, 
and almost exactly a year later Mr. 


Molinari, with the same orchestra, 
directed the first New York perform- 
ance of the section § portraying 
Autumn. If there have been other 
presentations of the work in one or 
another version they have undoubtedly 
been few and far between and cer- 
tainly rarer than the fascinating score 
deserves. The more credit, therefore, 
to the enterprising Cetra- Soria com- 
pany for its present recording of the 
delightful work in Molinari’s edition. 
It ranks with the best achievements of 
the Cetra organization. 

Vivaldi’s set of twelve concerti 
grossi, issued by him under the gen- 
eral title I1 Cimento dell’ Armonia e 
dell’ Invenzione (The Trial of Har- 
mony and Invention ) was composed 
for strings and continuo. Mr. Molinari 
has written for strings, cembalo and 
organ and, one surmises, considerably 
amplified Vivaldi’s original sonorities. 
His probable enrichments are unlikely, 
nevertheless, to mar the enjoyment of 
any but confirmed purists. The Four 
Seasons as music, pure and simple, is 
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delicious, even if now and then some- 
what long-winded. The naive delinea- 
tive qualities of the successive con- 
certos are not in the least incompat- 
ible with their essentially artistic 
values. These chirping birds, murmur- 
ing streams, humming insects, thun- 
derstorms, rustic revels, hunting 
scenes, winter merriments and such 
are unmistakable forerunners of all 
the various nature paintings in 
Haydn’s Creation and Seasons, Bee- 
thoven’s Pastoral and in other mas- 
ters, great and small. But the merely 
descriptive features of the work are 
not, perhaps, its most memorable 
aspects. It is no less than amazing 
how many pages call to mind the 
styles and even the actual phraseology 
of other masters. The music of the 
Spring Concerto, for instance, sounds 
astoundingly like Handel; there is a 
slow movement in Summer _ that 
evokes moody passages in Bach's 
Passions and cantatas; and one is 
startled to hear a prophecy of the In- 
ferno scene from Gluck’s Orfeo. 

One might greatly extend the list 
of foretastes and previsions. In any 
case, it is all of it lovely as pure 
music, no less than amusing as tonal 
description. Doubtless (as in the 
swelling, long-breathed Largo melody 
in the middle of the Winter movement 
where an accompaniment of plucked 
strings suggests Schubert’s Ave 
Maria) one has the impression that 
Mr. Molinari’s swelling sonorities 
might have surprised the good Vene- 
tian composer. Yet this sort of thing 
is unlikely to prejudice the average 
hearer’s enjoyment. 

The performance by the orchestra 
of the Saint Cecilia Academy, of 
Rome, under Mr. Molanari, is rich, 
vital and technically finished, and 
Cetra-Soria’s recording is expert. 

Hi. F.. £: 


OFFENBACH: Airs from Les Con- 
tes d'Hoffmann and La Périchole. 
Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano; or- 


chestra conducted by Maurice 
Abravanel. (Columbia MX-299, 
2 discs.) 


In one excerpt from The Tales of 
Hoffman and three from La Périchole, 
Jennie Tourel, one of our most serious 
song recitalists, endeavors without 
much success to be light-hearted and 
sentimental. In the selections from 
La Périchole (one of which will come 
as a revelation to devotees of Gaité 
Parisienne who do not know the ori- 
gin of its most luscious waltz) Miss 
Tourel goes through the outward in- 
dications of orthodox operetta style, 
but fails to imbue the music with 
much warmth or to give the rhythm 
the fetching bounciness it needs. The 
Barcarolle from The Tales of Hoff- 
mann is a monstrosity, with Miss 
Tourel singing both parts in the 
rigidly metronomic fashion which is 
apparently necessary when a_ second 
part is dubbed in. Cm 


BUSCH: Spirituals Transcribed for 
Chamber Orchestra. Busch Cham- 
ber Players, Adolf Busch, conduc- 
tor. (Columbia MM-764, 3 discs.) 


The vilest excrescence of the year. 
There is no point in enumerating the 
spirituals Mr. Busch has arranged, 
since he has arranged them clear out 
of all resemblance to the originals. 
Most of the time the music sounds like 
bad Delius, or like the sub-Straussian 
efforts of a German conservatory stu- 
dent in the early nineteen hundreds. 
The pieces would be weird effusions 
from any composer; from a musician 
of Mr. Busch’s background they are 
incomprehensible. Ge 





JOHN McCORMACK SINGS 
AGAIN—Handel: Come My Be- 
loved; Mozart: Ridente La Calma; 
Delibes: Vieni al contento pro- 
fondo, from Lakme; Boito: Dai 
campi, dai prati, from Mefistofele; 
Puccini: O soave fanciulla, from 
La Bohéme (with Lucrezia Bori, 
soprano); Bizet: Del tempio al limi- 
tar, from | Pescatori di Perli 
(with Mario Sammarco, baritone) ; 
Hatton: Goodbye, sweetheart, 
goodbye; Wallace: There is a 
flower, from Maritana; Lotti: Pur 
dicesti, O bocca bella; Brahms: 
Feldeinsamkeit; Macmurrough: Ma- 
cushla; Marshall: | hear you call- 
ing me. Unidentified piano and 
orchestral accompaniments. (RCA 
Victor MO1228, 6 discs.) 


This album, released three years 
after John McCormack’ s death, is ap- 
parently designed to offer a selection 
which will include items of interest to 
admirers of all phases of his art. 
Fortunately, the recording company 
did not succumb to the temptation to 
make this simply a collection of Irish 
songs, and the generous sampling of 
more serious works recaptures some- 
thing of the flexibility and freedom of 
production which characterized one of 
the notable voices of its day, and 
something of the fine stylistic sense 
which won for its possessor his en- 
viable artistic reputation. The repro- 
ductions in this set are no better than 
in the generality of recordings made 
in their day, and the surfaces are quite 
noisy; but at least they have not been 
subjected to the dubbing process 
which has vitiated so many _ re- 
releases. Js Bay JR 


SINGLE DISCS 


PROKOFIEFF: March, Op. 99. SxHos- 
TAKOVICH. Waltz from Suite, Les 
Monts d’Or. New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, Efrem Kurtz con- 
ducting. (Columbia 12881-D) 
PouLtenc: Les Chemins d’Amour. 
Roy: How Do I Love Thee. Gladys 
Swarthout, mezzo-soprano; Gibner 
King, pianist. (RCA Victor 10- 
1422) 


JOHANN STRAUSS, JR.: Overture, The 
Gypsy Baron. Boston Pops Orchestra, 


Arthur Fiedler; conductor. (RCA 
Victor 12-0188A-B) 

Bacu-Liszt: Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor. Byron Janis, pianist. 


(RCA Victor 12-0379) 
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temporary American compositions at 
home and abroad; the third advocated 
an effort to “arouse greater interest 
in higher standards ot church music 
and wider participation of the people 
in church singing,” as a phase of the 
effort to “bring the spiritualizing 
force of music to the nation.” 

A second resolution pledged the 
continuance of the program of provid- 
ing musical equipment for Veterans 
Hospitals, including the operation of 
workshops for the training of per- 
sonnel, and the proffering of services 
wherever they may be needed. 

The final resolution, dealing with 
the organization’s international music 
relations program, noted that “there 
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exists a great hunger for culture in 
the world,” and the need for this 
nation to share its abundance, thereby 
“helpine to create understanding and 
good will through music.” It urged 
the clubs to collect musical equipment 
for shipment overseas; to help ar- 
range with foreign countries exchange 
programs of contemporary works by 
their composers and ours; to give en- 
couragement and assistance wherever 
possible to the formation of national 
federations of music clubs; and to 
assist displaced foreign musicians in 
the United States. 

The registration committee reported 
a total registration of 153, including 
46 national board members, 32 state 
presidents, 7 district presidents, 15 
National chairmen, 22 visitors, 19 local 
committee members, and 3 new ap- 
pointees. 

Social and semi-social interludes 
provided pleasant variations in the 
program, although the accent was al- 
ways strongly upon Federation ob- 
jectives. 

The jubilee luncheon was held on 
Sept. 7 in the Hotel Stevens, head- 
quarters hotel, with Fabien Sevitzky 
as the speaker and a musical program 
by Chicago musicians—Grace Chap- 
man Nash, violinist, and Lilian Mag- 
nusson Waller, pianist. The formal 
banquet took place Sept. 8, with Ada 
Holding Miller, national vice-presi- 
dent, presiding, and Mrs. Royden J. 
Keith, national president, as principal 
speaker. Boris Zlatich, violinist, cen- 
tral district winner in the Paul 
Lavalle auditions of 1948, and Thad- 
deus Kozuch, pianist, central district 
Young Artist winner in 1941, were 
the assisting artists. In her address, 
Youth Begins With Y-O-U, the 
national president emphasized the re- 
sponsibility for the right guidance of 
youth which attaches today to all or- 
ganizations with a spiritual ideology. 

After describing summer visits to 
Interlochen, Chautauqua, the Berk- 
shire Music Center and other institu- 
tions that are “influencing students to 
become the fine citizens that the world 
sorely needs,” and after speaking of 
various Federation projects in behalf 
of youth, Mrs. Keith turned again to 
the major role which youth may be 
expected to play in the years to come. 
“The whole expectancy for future 
peace abides,” she said, “in the think- 
ing of the young men and women of 
the ‘One World’ in which they must 
learn to live happily together.” After 
the banquet the members of the group 
were guests at the Surf Theatre for 
the Chicago premiere of Donizetti’s 


Lucia di Lammermoor in its film 
version. 
Ganz Is Speaker 
At noon on Sept. 9, Rudolph Ganz 


was the principal speaker at a Youth 
luncheon. Robert Neill, pianist from 
Champaign, IIl., was soloist. 

During the junior session in the 
morning superior rating compositions 
from the Junior Composers Contest, 
written by composers ranging in age 
from ten to fifteen, were played by 
7-year-old Daris Richman of the 
Progressive Junior Music Club of 
Chicago and 11-year-old John Thomas 
Covelli of the same club. In the after- 
noon a reception at the Three Arts 
Club was followed by a musical pro- 
gram by Elizabeth Klemm, soprano; 
Helene Heckman, mezzo-soprano; and 
Adele Tilson, pianist; with Marie 
Drier as accompanist for the singers. 

Activities of various Federation de- 
partments were discussed in evening 
forums. Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett, 
past national president, presided at an 
education forum on Sept. 7. The speak- 
ers were Hans Rosenwald, dean of 
Chicago Musical College; Louis G. 
La Mair, president of the American 
Music Conference and Irwin Fischer, 
pianist, teacher and composer. Hazel 
Nohavec Morgan of Cleveland served 
as moderator. 

On the evening of Sept. 8 a church 
music forum was held, with Mrs. 
Ronald Dugan, Central Region vice- 
president, presiding, and Nellie Huger 


Ebersole, of Detroit, as moderator. 
A sacred concert followed, with Clare 
Gronau, organist ; Lillian M. Lindskog, 
contraito; and Edward Ejigenschenk, 
organist. 


Coast Opera 


(Continued from page 
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sang the role here many years ago. 

Of the two ladies, Regina Resnik as 
Donna Anna was the more successful. 
There was a warm glow to her tone 
(especially in the lower range), and 
she enacted the role with the dramatic 
intensity. Claudia Pinza was not so 
well cast as Donna Elvira, for despite 
her attractive appearance, her vocal- 
ism was inadequate for the florid and 
stylistic requirements of Mozart's 
score. 

The supreme vocalist of the occa- 
sion was Bidu Sayao, who sang Zer- 
lina for the first time here. And for 
the first time we saw a credible por- 
trayal of the peasant girl. For Miss 
Sayao subtly created a Zerlina who 
could simultaneously appreciate Mr. 
Alvary’s Masetto and attract Mr. 
Pinza’s Don Juan. Consequently Mr. 
Alvary’s lovable bumpkin of a Ma- 
setto took on new facets of excellence, 
and by their artistry the peasant pair 


stole every scene in which they ap- 
peared. 
Desire Ligeti was satisfactory as 


the Commandant, and the ensembles 
and the staging by William Wymetal 
were all worthy of praise. The entire 
performance displayed a fine sense of 
timing on the part of all concerned, 
and the 1948 Don Giovanni proved to 
be one of the best in the history of the 
company. 


Bad Casting in Meistersinger 


There was little that was masterly 
about the revival, after ten years, of 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, except 
the orchestral performance under the 
baton of William Steinberg. The pro- 
duction was good, and the settings 
were admirable. But while the opera 
had the expected Prize Song, it defi- 
nitely lacked prize singers—though 
many of the principals gave interest- 
ing character portrayals. 

Herbert Janssen’s Hans 
Nicola Moscona’s Pogner, Walter 
Olitzki’s Beckmesser and _ Richard 
Sharrett’s Night Watchman’ were 
adequate both vocally and pictorially, 
although Janssen did not really pro- 
ject his voice until his big scene in the 
third act. 

But Astrid Varnay was miscast as 
Eva, as was John Garris as David. 
To be sure, both had good moments, 
the soprano’s most convincing work 
being in the final scene when she fitted 
well into the picture. Earlier she had 
seemed much too mature, in both ap- 
pearance and vocal quality. Mr. Gar- 
ris’ singing was better than his acting. 
Charles Kullman, as Walther, acted 
exceedingly well. In the lower range 
of the score he was vocally satisfac- 
tory, but not in the top notes. In the 
ensemble group were the Guildsmen 
Paul Walti, Desire Ligeti, Theodor 
Uppman, Daniel Duno, Alessio de 
Paolis, Leslie Chabay, James Schwa- 
bacher, George Cehanovsky, and John 
Ford. 

The chorus, excellently trained by 
Kurt Herbert Adler, was augmented 
by women from the State College A 
Capella Choir and men from Loring 
Club Male Chorus. In view of the 
fact that the work was new to all ex- 
cept one or two veteran choristers, the 
results were praiseworthy. 

Despite some ridiculous looking 
wigs and makeups on the male chorus 
in the concluding festival scene, the 
ensemble was full of life and anima- 
tion. And from the orchestral stand- 
point, the entire performance was a 
triumph. But it takes master singers 
to make a success of Die Meister- 
singer. 


Sachs, 
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Samaroff as Teacher 


(Continued from page 31) 


music well but that they have failed to 
capture the spirit of the classic and 
romantic music, we can attribute 
whatever truth there is in the criti- 
cism to the 19th-century system of 
teaching music. In playing classic and 
romantic works, the student has 
hitherto done more or less everything 
he did because somebody else did it 
that way. He has been overwhelmed 
by traditions, editions and inhibitions. 
Other people have done his thinking 
for him; they have directed his feel- 
ing and they have stood between him 
and the composer. 

“In studying a modern score, the 
student is free of all this. He is not 
obsessed by the idea that there is some 
obscure and mysterious meaning in 
the music which he cannot possibly 
find until he is forty. He approaches 
the score direct. He finds what he 
seeks at least in some degree because 
he believes he can, and he works with 
a minimum of outside interference. 

“If the student can be made to 
realize that all music can be ap- 
proached in this way, his playing of 
classic and romantic music comes to 
life. High fidelity accuracy is the road 
to such musical independence.” 


Principles Behind Technique 


Naturally, many pupils came to her 
with serious technical and musical 
shortcomings. She was always articu- 
late about prescribing exercises or 
methods of work to solve their prob- 
lems and would continue to work at 
difficulties until they were corrected. 
She sought to link the technical solu- 
tion with a clear understanding of the 
reason behind what she asked them 
to do. “Madam didn’t like to bother 
with technical details removed from 
artistic principles,” explained one 
student. “In making an application of 
technique for an artistic purpose, 
however, she would work indefatig- 
ably to create the desired result.” 

In teaching the use of the pedals, 
for instance, she asked the student if 
he understood the physical laws of 
overtones; if he did not, she would 
send him to such a book on the phy- 


sics of music as Dayton C. Miller’s 
The Science of Musical Sounds. She 
insisted that her student know the 


mechanical principles which underlie 
the effects produced by the pedals. 
She would then discuss whether the 
piece he was playing demanded a 
pedal, how much and which one, and 
what special application was needed. 
Only then would she proceed to help 
him master the mechanical aspects of 
pedalling. 

At every point she encouraged his- 
torical research. With such a problem 
as that of ornamentation, for instance, 
she was adamant about the student’s 
need for exploring every authority 
on the subject. Never did she say 
“You should play the mordents like 
this.” Instead she named a treatise on 
the subject and told the pupil to come 
back and tell her what he had found 
in it. Only then would she agree or 
disagree and give her reasons. 

Rosalyn Tureck, whose gift for the 
re-creation of polyphonic music-— 
particularly that of Bach—Madam 
recognized early, recalls that for sev- 
eral years “Madam kept me _ buried 
under a ioad of original manuscripts 
and made me plow my way out.” 

Often her pupils kept notebooks of 
salient information gathered in lessons 
and through research. Sometimes 
Madam organized playing projects, as 
when she assigned the Preludes and 
Fugues in Bach’s Well Tempered 
Clavier to various students and then 
asked them to play all 48 at two of 
her musicales. In connection with 
such projects, some of the students 
wrote papers on associated subjects. 
During the winter of 1947-48, she in- 
stituted an informal Mozart festival, 
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for which one student wrote a paper 
on Why and Where You Repeat, and 
another wrote on Ornamentation. 

She always tried to give the student 
performing experience while he was 
studying. She felt that this experi- 
ence, with all of the various intellec- 
tual and emotional factors involved, 
was something that must be under- 
taken along with the process of learn- 
ing the music itself. The accompany- 
ing outline, entitled Method of Work, 
which was found in her effects after 
her death, gives a clear picture of her 
advice on practicing. 


Opportunities to Perform 


Nothing delighted her more than 
to be able to arrange special oppor- 
tunities for her students to perform, 
on occasions which would not expose 
them prematurely to a_ professional 
New York debut. For the last three 
years, for example, she invited mem- 
bers of her Listener’s Music Course 
at Town Hall to two extra meetings 
at the end of each season, In 1945, 
selected students played the first seven 
sonatas of Prokofieff. In 1946 she ar- 
ranged two concerts of all-American 
piano music, and in 1948 she presented 
two all-Barték programs. 

For fifteen years Madam Samaroff 
tried in her Listener’s Music Courses 
(at first called Layman’s Music 
Courses) to bridge the gap between 
the audience and the performer. 
Whenever she found an opportunity, 
as in the Prokofieff, Barték and all- 
American projects, she brought audi- 
ences and performers closer together 
through a listening experience which 
enlarged the horizon of each. 

“She loved to make programs,” 
said one student. “At the beginning 
of each season she always worked out 
an entire concert with each of us, and 
we prepared it during the year.” 

Madam enjoyed putting things in 
categories, and adored making plans. 
It was fun for her to see things come 
to a realization and fruition. To her, 
every pupil was an important individ- 
ual, and she had an uncanny instinct 
for knowing how much she could de- 
mand of each one. She felt that it 
was part of her duty as a teacher 
to make demands. By requiring a 
great deal of her students she was able 
to estimate their mental and musical 
ability. 

She was born with an inexhaustible 


sense of adventure, and her students 
were constantly being subjected to 
surprises. “I’ve just had a_ brain- 


storm,” she might say cheerily over 
the telephone at 7:30 in the morning 


to a sleepy young pianist, dragged out 
of bed by her call. “In two weeks 
Mrs. X from your home town is com- 
ing to New York, and I want you to 
have the Beethoven Fourth Concerto 
ready to play.” 

Knowing she had faith in his ability 
to do the job, he usually came through 
with exactly what she suggested for 
him. This abundant, almost over- 
whelming faith in her students played 
a large part in her success as a 
teacher. 

In the Memorial Service given for 


Madam Samaroff at the Juilliard 
School of Music on May 20, 1948, 
John Erskine remarked that “she 


thought of youth as setting the tone 
of life, not simply as the prelude to 
Id age. She thought we should all 
grow old young.” 

Her faith in the powers of youth 
led her frequently to attack the notion 
that young people are capable of play- 
ing only a limited range of music. 
The following excerpt from a letter 
to Eugene Ormandy, dated Dec. 5, 
1945, states this contention in clear, 
strong terms: 

Age Makes No Difference 

“When somebody plays Beethoven 
or Brahms or Mozart ‘rhythmically 
and musically,’ letting the music be 
itself and putting behind it the living 
force of vitality and talent, what dif- 
ference does it make how old they 
are? More and more I incline to the 
belief that talent or genius can often 
replace experience if a real knowledge 
of musical values has been instilled. 
The only reason why I insist upon no 
exploitation of prodigies like Berger 
and Sorel (Mervin Berger and Clau- 
dette Sorel) is that I want them to 
develop as human beings and get a 
general education and _ background 
that will affect the kind of person 
they are. 

“T hope and believe Willy (William 
Kapell) will play Brahms and Bee- 
thoven and everything else better and 
better as he gathers his own experi- 
ence of art and life, but the idea that 
nobody should play  such-and-such 
music until he is over 35 (and that a 
woman cannot play it at all) is simply 
pre-conceived prejudice and complete- 
ly lacking in real insight into what 
musical interpretation means. After 
all, if the values of a Beethoven con- 
certo are beautifully handled as Sorel 
handled them on the occasion of the 
concert mentioned in this review, 
Beethoven can only sound like Bee- 
thoven. The same is true of Mozart 
and Brahms. The style of music, the 
period of music, the emotional and 
imaginative content of music; in 
short, all that music can be lies in the 
work itself and if an interpreter is 





OLGA SAMAROFF’S 


METHOD OF WORK 


l. Examine the score away from the piano. 
2. Form musical and imaginative interpretative concept of the goal towards 


which you will work. 


3. In order to save time, instead of reading through, take the first 8 or 12 
measures. Examine carefully for phrasing, type of touch, dynamics, 
accents, fingering, division of hands, and pedaling. — 

4. Repeat this section slowly at least 25 times, with all these things included, 
plus complete mental concentration. 


nm 
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Practice entire piece in small sections in this manner: Every time you 


stumble, examine whether it was caused by a Special technical difficulty 
or whether you slipped a cog in concentration. ; 
6. If you find a special difficulty within the passage, isolate it for even more 
imtensiwe work. Master the special difficulty completely before going 
back to practice the section as a whole. . 


7. NEVER LET REPETITION BECOME MECHANICAL. 


If you are 


tired, stop for fifteen minutes or so. 

8. Every time you begin practicing any section, go over it for accuracy. 

9. Remember that the object and inevitable result of practice is the estab- 
lishment of the habit of playing a certain thing in a certain way. 


10. Do not establish the wrong habit. 


ll. Even though working slowly and carefully, keep in mind the elements 


of mood and feeling. 


12. The playing of music on the piano is a very complex function, including 
as it does the spiritual, the intellectual, the emotional, the imaginative, 
and the physical powers of the player. This complexity must be practiced. 


13. Budget time and work on schedule. 
wo hours at a time. 


14. NEVER practice more than 











With Eugene List at the time of his 
debut with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Stokowski 


able, through beautiful handling of 
values, to bring all that out and put 
behind it a living force of vitality and 
what we call talent—what has age got 
to do with it! Some day the world 
will wake up to the fact that a con- 
ductor does not have to die and go 
to Heaven in order to conduct the 
Death and Transfiguration! I have 
taken this stand now for twenty years, 
and I believe that my faith in youth 
has just as much to do with my suc- 
cess as a teacher as my ability to im- 
part to them the things every musician 
must have.” 

If a student was not prepared, intel- 
lectually or psychologically, for her 
emancipating treatment, she usually 
suggested that he, study with someone 
else. One thing she could not tolerate 
was lack of results. 

When a student played a concerto 
with orchestra, she rarely went to re- 
hearsals. “The time for my criticism 
and preparation is beforehand,” she 
said. She insisted that the student 
learn the orchestral score as_thor- 
oughly as the piano part, and made 
him write into the second piano part 
many details of scoring. She required 
him to know thoroughly the instru- 


mental parts that sound simultane- 
ously with the solo part. 
Each year the students were re- 


quired to prepare certain works in- 
dependently and play them in class 
without preparatory criticism. She 
always seemed proud to say, on such 
occasions: “The piece Y is playing 
tonight is an independent piece of 
work; I’ve never heard it before.” 


Nothing Too Much Trouble 


There is a quality of inspiration 
accompanying great teaching which 
enables the student to accomplish 
what seems impossible. Madam Sam- 
aroff had this quality in abundance. 
She combined intellectual powers 
with physical energy, and her per- 
sonality bubbled with enthusiasm. She 
loved to laugh at her own “brain- 
storms” and “foibles.” Nothing was 
too much trouble or too menial for 
her attention. Once an unexpected vis- 
itor met her going out the door with 
a mop and a garbage pail, which she 
was taking by taxi to a pupil's .apart- 
ment. She had just given this girl 
some furniture for her apartment and 
was adding a few other functional 
items. 

Madam Samaroff has bequeathed to 
her students and to the world a valu- 
able heritage, which should be kept 
alive and developed. 

“It was her nature to go forward,” 
said Mr. Erskine. “She put us to 
shame if ever we hesitated to face 
the future. She counted on her pupils, 
she counts on them, I believe, today, 
to think of her as engaged still in the 
pursuit of music and truth and human 
kindness. What other life could be 
hers? And she counts on her pupils 
to continue her work after her.” 


MUSICAL AMERICA 












AUSTRALIA BY AIR 





director of music 








SONGBIRD ARRIVES 


Marimi del Pozo, coloratura, arrives from Spain 
greeted by. Federico Rey, dancer 







Ginette Neveu, violinist, and her brother, Jean, who acts as her accompanist 
are met in Sydney by R. G. Lamb, ABC concert manager, and W. G. Jameson 





STUDYING THE PURITANS 


and is Tullio Serafin, who will conduct Bellini's 
| Puritani at La Fenice in Venice next 
January, looks over the score with 
Brooks McCormack, who will sing the 

leading tenor role 


A NEW CITIZEN IN THE MAKING 


Maryla Jonas prepares to relinquish her allegiance to the present Polish regime 
as she raises her right hand to be sworn in for her first American papers by 








Deputy Clerk William Matson 


GARDEN FANCIER 


Joseph Schuster inspects an intruding weed in the garden at 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, where he and his wife summered 





.. THEN HE STRUCK OUT! 





he Mighty (William) Kroll at bat in a game 
»etween artists and writers at Woodstock, N. Y. 
Musicians aided the writers to a 15-0 victory. 










GIRL IN GUATEMALA 


HOLLAND HO! 


Evelyn Sachs, singing for six weeks with the opera in Guate- Stell Andersen, on a piano tour of Europe, sights 
mala and San Salvador, visits the Santa Clara Convent in the Lowland coasts from the deck of the Nieuw 


Antigua 


Amsterdam 





ALBERT MORINI 
PROUDLY ANNOUNCES 


A SOLD-OUT TOUR 


(32 ENGAGEMENTS) 
OF 


MARIMI DEL POZO 


SENSATIONAL YOUNG SPANISH 
COLORATURA 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
DISCOVERIES OF RECENT YEARS 





TITO SCHIPA 


WORLD-FAMOUS TENOR 


DONALD DICKSON 


GREAT AMERICAN BARITONE 


RHYTHMS OF SPAIN 


SPECTACULAR DANCE GROUP 


THE TROUBADOURS 


DELIGHTFUL MIXED QUARTET 


SHURA CHERKASSKY 


BRILLIANT PIANIST 


OSSY RENARDY 


DISTINGUISHED YOUNG VIOLINIST 


ORAZIO FRUCONI 


OUTSTANDING PIANISTIC DISCOVERY 
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The 1948-49 Tour — Oct. through Dec. 
of 


Marimi DEL, Pozo 


COMPLETELY SOLD-OUT 


NOW BOOKING 
Season 1949-50 — Jan. through March 
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